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WASHINGTON Si FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


NEW ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE 


Changed psycho-economic orientation: One of most important 
developments of past decade has been extent to which American 
people have pushed back their economic horizons. Psychology of 
scarcity has given way to psychology of abundance. Changed atti- 
tude marks at least partial return to spirit of earlier decades of 
American history, characterized by economic expansion and belief 
in unlimited economic opportunities. All this has much to do with 
optimism in which career counseling takes place. 

Scarcity consciousness: Crash of 1929 resulted in scarcity 
consciousness among American people. Basis of thinking was that 
frontier days were over, that from then on there would be scarcity 
of economic opportunities, that everything had to be limited 
within that psycho-economic framework. Farmers were paid to limit 
agricultural production. Manufacturers halted plant expansion. 
Investors became cautious and savings flowed into stagnant pools. 
High tariff walls were erected against imports from abroad. Birth 
rate declined sharply. Immigration was curtailed to ward off job 
competition. Population experts predicted eventual declining pop- 
ulation. Apprenticeship programs were all but abandoned. Since 
economic opportunities seemed to be strictly limited, available 
jobs were corralled by those with greatest economic bargaining 
power. Thus comparatively few jobs were offered to recent high 
school and college graduates, older workers, the handicapped, 
women (expecially married women), Negroes and other so-called 
minority groups. 

Abundance consciousness: Then came World War II, which 
blasted nation out of its scarcity consciousness. Necessity com- 
pelled us to make full use of our vast unused economic resources, 
including our unemployed manpower. We were surprised to find that 
we could marshall enough resources to fight global war and still 
meet most civilian demands at home. But we were still not freed 
of our scarcity obsession. Economists predicted joblessness of 8 
to 12 million at end of war. However, transition from war to 
peace was easier than anyone imagined. Production for peacetime 
needs quickly took up slack in war production and nation entered 
upon biggest peacetime boom in history. Manufacturers found that 




















backlog of orders was much broader than war-—deferred demands. 
Marriage and birth rates continued high. There was even bid to 
displaced persons abroad to join our growing labor force. In 
short, American thinking was now dominated by abundance conscious-— 
ness. And all this happened before mobilization for possible 
World War III. 

New spurt in marriages: One of most significant aspects of 
new abundance consciousness is great increase in marriages and 
births. Number of marriages in 1950 will probably be estimated at 
about 1,750,000—almost double number recorded during depth of de- 
pression of 1930's. Marriage rate jumped from 7.9 per thousaad 
population in 1932 to 13.9 in September, 1950. About half of this 
increase may be attributed to current defense mobilization. Wed- 
ding bells rang 17 per cent more in September, 1950, than in 
September, 1949. New families are now being formed at fastest 
rate in U. S. history, except for 1946-1947 rush to altar of home- 
coming veterans. Fact that number of families is increasing rela- 
tively faster than population as a whole means tremendous demand 
for houses, apartments, household furnishings and appliances, 
automobiles, and TV sets. Curtailment of civilian production will 
result in deferred demand of huge proportions for future years of 
peace. 

And then babies: Census Bureau estimates number of births in 
1950 at about 3,704,000—about 50 per cent more than depression 
low point in 1933. Birth rate rose from 18.4 per 1,000 population 
in 1933 to 24.4 in October, 1950. Birth rate is now back to what 
it was quarter of century ago. Number of births hit a record high 
—327,000—in October, 1950. It even beat monthly average of 
308,300 in 1947, the year after World War II demobilization. 

Birth rate will continue to climb as result of recent jump in mar- 
riage rate. Bumper baby crop of 1940's will reach maturity in 
1960's, thus leading to another wave in births in that decade. 
Baby boom is giving great boost to demand for food, clothing, 
toys, medical and educational and recreational services. Pressure 
for education, now felt in elementary schools, will get to high 
schools in late 1950's and colleges in early 1960's. Elementary 
school enrollments, now 3,624,00C above five years ago, are push- 
ing up by about a million a year. National Conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education expects elementary school enrollment of more 
than 30,000,000 by 1954 with continued increase for following five 
years. 
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ADULT GUIDANCE SERVICES 
in Public Schools 





HAT IS THE sTaTus of guidance services 

for adults among the public schools? 

What are the trends? These two questions 
prompted the two surveys reported herein. 

Adult guidance services were reported by 
318 school districts in a nation-wide survey 
covering 1947-1948.' The inquiry was sent 
to 4,815 districts including all communities 
having a population of 2,500 or greater in 
1940, and 1,202 smaller districts thought by 
a member of their State education departments 
to have adult education programs. Response 
from districts in communities of 2,500 or 
above was 80.8 per cent and from smaller dis- 
tricts was 32.5 percent. In all, 2,684 districts 
reported adult education activities. Thus 
only 11.8 per cent of all districts reporting 
adult education claimed to provide adult 
guidance services. This is fewer than one out 
of every eight public schoo! adult programs. 
Obviously guidance, an accepted responsibil- 
ity of the secondary school, is not nearly so 
widely recognized as a function of adult 
programs. 

During the spring of 1950 further inquiry 
was made to all school districts having a pop- 
ulation between 10,000 and 100,000 which re- 
ported adult guidance in the previous study. 
This list contained 204 communities. A fol- 
low-up was made and a total of 127 returns 
was received—62.3 per cent. A check of the 
non-respondents indicated that the greater 
proportion of them were the smaller districts. 
Sixteen reporting guidance services in 1948 
claimed to provide none in 1950. This left 
111 schools with adult guidance programs 
upon which the remainder of this report is 
based. 


Thirty-four of these schools were in Cali- 


' Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools, 
~ mp of a Survey, 1947-1948. Washington, D. C.: 
ce of Education Pamphlet No. 107. 


fornia. The California State Education De- 
partment has stressed adult guidance for some 
years. Other states giving significant finan- 
cial aid to adult education, such as Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin, 
ranked next in number of adult guidance pro- 
grams. 


Types of Services Provided 


“What types of guidance and counseling 
services are provided for adults?’’ This 
question was followed by a checklist and re- 
quest for more detailed information. The 
following table shows the distribution of 
services by types and reveals something of the 
concept of guidance held by adult education 
programs. 


Per Cent of 111 
Schools Offer 
ing This Type 


Type of Service of Service 


Pre-registration ‘‘over the counter’ 
counseling 73 

Educational guidance 

Vocational guidance 72 

Informational service (occupational 
directories, pamphlets, college cat- 
alogues, etc.)... 69 

Testing services..... 69 
Achievement tests (including GED 

tests)... 62 

Aptitude tests 53 
Interest inventories 51 
Intelligence tests. 48 
Others (chiefly personality 6 

Naturalization assistance 60 

Counseling on personal problems 
(personality, emotional behavior, 
economic, and social problems. 

Placement service. . 

Marriage and/or pre-marriage coun- 


Follow-up studies 
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In addition to the more standard types of 
individual service, at least three schools re- 
ported using or experimenting with group 
guidance approaches. For example, at Al- 
hambra, California, a course is given in 
“Vocational Guidance.’ Tests are admin- 
istered and group study of results is followed 
by individual interviews for analysis of each 
person's test profile. Three programs also 
provide guidance for parents of school chil- 
dren. 

In most adult programs guidance is con- 
sidered as a supplemental service to those al- 
ready enrolled in other parts of the program. 
Among 111 schools with programs 78 per 
cent provided guidance for those enrolled or 
about to be enrolled in adult education activi- 
ties, 72 per cent for veterans, 59 per cent for 
young adults, 51 per cent for the foreign 
born, 46 per cent for the general public with- 
out regard to enrollment in adult education 
activities, 23 per cent for the physically 
and or mentally handicapped, 11 per cent 
for the aging, and 6 per cent for other groups. 

The typical school reported guidance 
rendered to 410 adults during 1948-49. 
Schools in smaller communities reported pro- 
viding guidance services to a higher propor- 
tion of the population than in larger com- 
munities. The respondents estimated that 
on the average about 30 per cent as many 
adults receive guidance of the types available 
as need it. 


Organization for Guidance 


Staff and Schedule: Over three-fourths (78 
per cent) of the adult school administrators 
reported that they engaged directly in guid- 


ance activities. No doubt this helps them 
maintain first-hand acquaintance with the 
problems of adults—an experience of great 
value to directors. The typical administrator 
of adult education, however, utilizes extra 
professional personnel advisers, counselors, 
and other guidance specialists. Fifty-nine 
per cent of the schools utilize staff drawn from 
the day school, while 27 per cent engage per 
sonnel especially for guidance work with 
adults. Some schools, of course, do both 

Full-time workers in adult guidance were 
reported by only six schools. A number of 
others, however, reported half-time and 
nearly full-time specialists based on a 40-hour 
week. Other schools use from 1 to 70 part- 
time specialists who often are teachers or 
department heads. 

The typical school provides slightly less 
than eight hours of guidance service per week 
with a number offering only two or four 
hours. 

Services are provided on varied schedules. 
In 12 schools service is available only by 
appointment. Forty-seven schools utilizing 
day school guidance personnel required adults 
to come during day office hours. Five schools 
offer guidance services one evening a week; 
10, two evenings; 9, three evenings; 22, four 
evenings; and 19, five evenings per week 
Guidance services in five schools are available 
on Saturdays. As might be expected both day 
and evening service is provided most often 
by the larger programs. 

Cooperative Relationships: A great many co- 
operative relationships with other agencies 
were mentioned especially by the better- 
established programs, although few have 
been formalized. The Veterans Administra- 
tion, Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Employment Service were most frequently 
named. Testing and counseling are often 
done as a service for other community agen- 
cies without adequate facilities. Prospective 
apprentices are screened for labor unions, and 
employees are sometimes tested for local 
industries. One school screens candidates for 
the Police Department. Family service agen- 





What is their status? What are the trends? 
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cies, the Red Cross, military installations, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
neighboring schools, and libraries refer cases. 
Two schools provide aid to clinics, medical 
centers, and mental hospitals. 

In some cases the adult school seems to do 
most of the counseling and testing in the 
community for other agencies on a referral 
basis. In other cases several agencies do test- 
ing, each referring special cases to the other. 
Several schools mentioned that test results 
were made available to other agencies when 
the individual sought employment, entrance 
into another educational institution, or ap- 
plied for civil service positions. A few 
schools screen cases through testing and 
counseling before sending to psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and specialized agencies for 
help. 

Advisory Committees: Advisory committees 
in connection with the adult guidance services 
were reported by 35 per cent of the schools. 
Many of the committees do not limit their 
advice to guidance; some are advisory to the 
entire general adult program or to compo- 
nent parts of it. 

How Financed: Nearly three-fourths of the 
schools charge no extra fee for counseling and 
guidance. Fifteen per cent charge fees for 
special services and 23 per cent charge for 
tests or testing services. Scoring costs are 
sometimes paid by adults. A few schools 
administer tests at a cost of $1.00 to $15.00. 
The higher rates are usually charged for a 
battery of tests. Several schools have work- 
ing arrangements with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration or Vocational Rehabilitation and 
charge a “‘package"’ fee as high as $25.00 for 
testing, guidance, and counseling service. 

In addition to income from fees, which are 
charged by about one-fourth of the schools, 
guidance services usually are financed from a 
combination of sources. Over three-fourths 
of the guidance programs are partly or wholly 
supported by funds provided by local boards 
of education. State aid is a factor in $5 per 
cent of the cases. Federal funds, including 
funds paid by the Veterans Administration, 
help support guidance services in about 
one-third of the schools. 

Promotion: Many schools do not publicize 
their guidance services. Others include it in 
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their general adult education publicity. Re- 
ferrals and most of the usual promotional 
methods used in adult education programs are 
used.? In light of some of the problems listed, 
promotion seems to be weak in many cases 
Often too few methods and media are used in 
informing the public of available services. 

Problems Encountered: Finance is the main 
problem listed by 22 per cent of the schools. 
As counseling, testing, and related guidance 
services are usually individual matters, the 
costs run much higher than in group activi- 
ties. 

Procuring adequately trained and experi- 
enced staff and lack of time are other serious 
problems. Day school guidance specialists 
often are not well equipped to work with 
adults, according to several directors. 

Getting adequate cooperation from adults 
and inducing them to use the services are 
major concerns in some instances, although 
other schools report appreciative cooperation 
along this line. Some adults fail to under- 
stand the necessity of repeated interviews; 
they expect the whole solution to a problem 
to come automatically from one conference. 
Many others seem to remain totally unaware 
of the worth of available services. Difficulty 
in getting community agencies and industries 
to cooperate either by accepting results of 
guidance services or asking for them was occa- 
sionally mentioned. Keeping abreast of com- 
munity changes and keeping in touch with 
the work of other agencies are problems to a 
few. 


Significant Features 


All respondents were asked to indicate the 
most significant features of their programs 


the things they do best. As might be ex- 
pected, 15 feel that their best work is educa- 
tional counseling. Eleven are proud of the 
upgrading in employment that results from 
guidance. Ten said that their testing pro- 
gtams are their strong points largely because 
complete and comprehensive testing service 
is provided.. Nine gain most satisfaction 
from the program of guidance for veterans; 
helping them gain their diplomas is a real 


* For a more detailed discussion of these ways, sec 
100 Evening Schools. Washington D. C.: Office of 
Education Bulletin 1949, No. 4. 
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service. Counseling immigrants, advising 
on family and marriage problems, work with 
apprentices, and smooth running and effective 
systems of referral were each mentioned by 
three or more schools. Others take special 
pride in saving drop-outs. 

Two schools are developing programs 
which are well articulated with the day 
school. Considerable data are available on 
people who have grown up in the community 

Several schools are utilizing group tech- 
niques to build awareness in individuals of 
services which guidance can perform. One 
school systematically but informally en- 
courages teachers and group leaders to sensi- 
tize the members about the possibilities of 
testing and other types of help. Other 
schools use one or more groups as feeders for 
individual guidance. Groups in family rela- 
tions, child study, and psychology especially 
lend themselves to building this awareness. 

Thirty-three of the 111 schools have added 
new services during the past two years. Test- 
ing services, vocational guidance, and general 
and educational guidance have been growing 
most rapidly. Counseling on family life prob- 
lems, special services for veterans, counseling 
on personal problems, and advice on naturali- 
zation and immigration problems have each 
been added by three or more schools. 

A number of schools are planning to add to 
their guidance services in the near future. 
Expansions of staff, vocational guidance, and 
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family life counseling were most frequently 
mentioned. Testing, old age counseling, fol- 
low-up programs, and naturalization aid are 
also being planned. Among the special 
services being worked out are: a guidance 
course for the unemployed, guidance in child 
development for nursery center parents, pre- 
drop-out interviews, individual folders for 
all cases, establishment of a ‘‘careet 
center." 


and 


Summary 


Fewer than one out of eight public school 
adult education programs provide guidance 
services. Vocational and educational guid 
ance, advice in registration, counseling for 
immigrants, and testing are the major services 
available. Guidance is provided primarily 
for those enrolled in other parts of the adult 
program. In most adult schools having guid- 
ance programs, personnel specialists help the 
administrator. 

Usually informal cooperative relationships 
are maintained with a number of community 
agencies. Most guidance and testing service 
is free; it is usually supported by local and 
state money, sometimes supplemented by 
fees and federal funds. Promotion often is 
inadequate. Finance, personnel, and co- 
operation of adults are major problems en- 
countered. Evidence indicates that guidance 
services for adults are growing both in quan- 
tity and quality. 


Among the problems that face the public school, few are more important than 
that of providing suitable learning opportunities for those in the latter half of 


life. 


Considering only occupational and economic problems, persons over 50 


offer the educational institutions of the country a great challenge. They especially 


need help in making vocational readjustments and in retraining. 


From other 


viewpoints, too—citizenship, leisure time, family living, and health—this age 


group offers a challenge. 


In fact, the orientation of our entire culture to the 


actualities and potentialities of a new age structure in our population awaits 
major assistance from the schools——From EDUCATION FOR A LONG AND 
USEFUL LIFE, Bulletin 1950, No. 6, U. S. Office of Education. 





FOLLOW-UP 
Really Works 


by R. N. WALKER 





7” vaLuE oF follow-up as a guidance 
technique has long been recognized by 
workers in the field. Despite this fact, the 
practice is frequently characterized in guid- 
ance literature as being ‘‘neglected’’ and 
‘overlooked in the press of other activities.” 
The purpose of this article is to describe a 
procedure which was employed in the Lorain, 
Ohio, schools. Results more than justified 
the time, effort, and expense it involved in 
its use. 

The follow-up technique in question was 
used in the fall of 1948 when a new educa- 
tional-vocational guidance program was or- 
ganized in the four Lorain junior high 
schools. Operated in the ninth grade, the 
guidance program had for its immediate pur- 
pose the planning of tenth grade programs 
for pupils about to go on to high school. It 
was oriented about the self-analysis philoso- 
phy and involved many activities never before 
tried in this school system. Both the point of 
view and the specific activities of the program 
were, therefore, new to all pupils and most 
faculty members. Included in the program 
were at least 10 separate, identifiable guidance 
activities such as interest and ability testing, 
writing a self-analysis essay, individual 
counseling, preparing a plan sheet, a talk by 
high school counselors, several group guid- 
ance sessions, and a parents’ night. 

The guidance staff responsible for planning 
and operating this program was understand- 
ably anxious to determine whether the tech- 
niques employed were effective. They also 
wished to find out whether pupils and faculty 
were accepting the new approach to guidance 
and what their general attitude toward the 
program was. Accordingly, the follow-up 
study reported here was planned. As con- 
ceived by the guidance staff, the study had 
three purposes; first, to determine whether 


the program was a technical success, that ts, 
whether the employed guidance methods had 
the desired results; second, to sample the atti- 
tudes of pupils, parents, and faculty toward 
the program; and third, to gather, if possible, 
indications of results which could be used as 
material for selling the program throughout 
the schools and the community 


Instruments Employed 


Three instruments were employed in the 
follow-up study: a questionnaire, an in- 
formal interview, and findings of the tenth 
grade counselor. The most extensive tech- 
nique was that of the formal questionnaire. 
Every pupil, parent, and faculty member who 
participated in the guidance activities was 
surveyed by this means. A different ques- 
tionnaire was constructed for each group 
Three principles were employed in the con- 
struction of these questionnaires. First, an 
attempt was made to determine whether the 
techniques of the program resulted in any 
significant change in the behavior of the par- 
ticipants. Pupils were asked, for instance, 
whether, as a result of the program, they 
actually changed any preconceived selection 
of tenth grade courses (30 per cent said they 
did). Parents were asked whether they could 
discuss their children’s school plans better 
after the program (about three-fourths said 
they could). Secondly, questions were in- 
cluded which would sample the attitudes of 
participants. Teachers were asked, for ex- 
ample, whether they thought the program 
was important enough to deserve more class 
time, parents were asked whether they would 
like to have the program repeated the next 
year, and pupils were asked whether they 
thought the program helped them understand 
themselves better. Attitude rating scales 
were also included in all three questionnaires 
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to give evidence of which activities were con- 
sidered most helpful and which were of little 
value to participants. The third approach 
on the questionnaire was the solicitation of 
free responses of this nature: ‘‘Tell us any- 
thing you wish which will help us plan and 
operate a better program for next year.” 
Pupil questionnaires were administered 
through home rooms, parent questionnaires 
were sent ar i returned through the mail, and 
building principals distributed and collected 
the faculty forms. 

Two methods were used in wording the pre- 
cise questions which would be included in the 
questionnaire. First, an attempt was made to 
include questions which would evaluate 
almost every phase of the program, and espe- 
cially those phases whose effects were antici- 
pated to be of questionable value. Secondly, 
questions were included which, if eliciting 
highly favorable returns, could be quoted as 
positive evidence for promotion purposes. 
(The results of these questions were highly 
favorable but had they been negative, they 
would still have provided valuable informa- 
tion about the working of the program and 
attitudes of participants.) 

By means of informal individual inter- 
views with participating pupils and faculty, 
the guidance staff discussed the program in 
each of the schools. Questions about various 
activities were asked and responses noted. 
Particular effort was made to probe antici- 
pated “‘soft spots’ and to sample feelings and 
attitudes. Considerable effort was directed 
to pointing out to the faculty that no attempt 
was being made to “‘check up" on them, that 
planning better future programs was the sole 
purpose of the interviews. 

Data gathered by the tenth grade counselor 
also aided in evaluating the program. Be- 
tween the time that pupils wrote their tenth 
grade programs and the time they actually 
entered high school, many of them requested 
schedule changes. 

The tenth grade counselor tabulated the 
nature of changes, reasons they were re- 
quested, schools from which the changes 
were requested, and other pertinent informa- 
tion, when he interviewed the pupils re- 
questing change. The results provided still 
further insight into the workings of the 


program and gave some direct contacts with 
its failures. 


Changes Resulting 


This extensive follow-up campaign resulted 
in several changes. For one thing, changes in 
the program itself were planned from the 
findings. The self-analysis essay, for instance 
was found to be nearly worthless in its orig- 
inal form and another exercise was substi- 
tuted. Test interpretation was found to be 
faulty and was strengthened. Faculty mem- 
bers indicated themselves to be poorly pre- 
pared for the technical aspects of the program, 
so further in-service training sessions were 
held before the program was repeated. 

From the free responses also came some 
useful suggestions which were incorporated 
in future planning. Faculty members were 
assured that most of the changes in the pro- 
gram resulted from their participation in the 
follow-up, thus soliciting their continuing 
cooperation. 

The guidance program, however, was found 
to be quite effective and was well received. 
The highly favorable results on the questions 
designed for promotion were published in a 
teacher's bulletin and in the public press, thus 
aiding in promoting the program. The favor- 
able attitude of participants was used as one 
justification for expansion of the program 
the following semester. Favorable results 
on questions evaluating specific techniques 
provided the guidance staff with the assur- 
ance that those techniques were working as 
anticipated and could be continued success- 
fully. 

Out of the mass of data accumulated came 
evidence that in one school the program as a 
whole was failing. Sufficient evidence 
mounted so that the problem was taken up 
with the principal of the school who ad- 
mitted shortcomings in its administration 
in his school. This condition might easily 
have been missed, had it not been for the 
follow-up study but with it information was 
at hand through which remedial measures 
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were taken. Interestingly enough, the tenth 


grade counselor reported three times as many 


requests for schedule changes from this school 
as from a// other three schools combined. 
This fact lends some validity to the general 
follow-up technique. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears that 
the follow-up technique described above was 
effective in evaluating, in determining atti- 
tudes, and in promoting the guidance pro- 
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gram. As the ninth grade program expands, 
further, though more limited, follow-up 
studies will be run to test the value of each 
new step in the program. By this method of 
try and test, a valuable, effective, full func- 
tioning program should evolve with full 
support of pupils, faculty, and community 
solidly behind it, a goal that would be diffi- 
cult to attain without employment of follow- 
up studies. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT SPARKS PRODUCTIVITY 


| think Management's importance is under-estimated by most people. It is good 
Management—not simply that thing everybody likes to call “Top Management,” 
but Management right down to the lathes and the assembly lines—which makes 
it possible for Labor to be more productive in this country than in any other and, 
for that reason, to make more and have more. It is good Management which 
makes it possible for all of us to enjoy a high standard of living even in the face 
of tremendous government expenditures whether for peace or war. It is good 
Management that Communism has misunderstood and vastly undervalued. The 
first and most significant characteristic of the American industrial system, it seems 
to me, is this willingness—it is more than mere willingness, it is eagerness—to 
judge the future, prepare for change, and take risks. It's a game. It makes 
our whole economy dynamic, vigorous, “muscular.” It is a force entirely beyond 
the understanding of Marx and never foreseen by him. . . . Management is 
not a class but a function. The function of management in American industry is 
not limited to presidents and vice-presidents. Good management starts with 
good foremen and is reflected in the spirit of the worker on the bench and on 
the machine. Both representatives of industry and of labor agree that the 
worker who operates a machine should be capable of checking and assessing 
his own work, in the knowledge that his particular job is just as essential to the 
efficiency of the plant as that of the top executive. Labor is thus given a re- 
sponsibility and dignity which Marx never foresaw a century ago. American 
workers are paid to think and initiate and not just to carry out orders. That fact, 
plus freedom of opportunity, plus the competitive American spirit, enables our 
industrial Management continually to refresh itself with ideas and with new 
leaders.—From “‘America’s Secret Weapon,"’ an address by Ernest R. Breech, 
Executive Vice-President, Ford Motor Company, before the Economic Club of Detroit. 
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ere STARTING point for the discus- 


sion of evaluation is a consideration of 
the reasons for conducting evaluation studies. 
The first and major reason is that evaluation 
provides the basis for improving the personnel 
program. Froehlich [3] put it succinctly 
“Evaluation is a prerequisite to progress.”’ 
Evaluation may be carried out to assess the 
results of the total program, of certain phases 
of the program such as counseling, or of spe- 
cific techniques such as particular tests used 
All such studies are primarily of value as they 
provide evidence whereby the program can 
be improved. 

A second function fulfilled by evaluation is 
that of providing evidence which will con- 
vince administrators and others outside the 
field of personne! work of the value of the 
activities subsumed under this term. Evalu- 
ation studies honestly carried out in line 
with the first purpose may demonstrate that 
certain phases of the program are unsatisfac- 
tory, or at least not as effective as possible, 
and thus lead to desirable modifications. 
Studies carried out solely for their propa- 
ganda value are apt to be so biased in their in- 
ception that they deter rather than aid prog- 
ress. We should have sufficient confidence 
in our work to carry out evaluation in the 
spirit of true scientific inquiry, confident that 
the results will show some real worth in 
what we are doing, as well as pointing the 
direction of improvement. 

A third reason for evaluation is that this 
process constitutes a directed or applied re- 
search program in education and psychology. 
The distinction between research and evalua- 
tion is not easy to make and hardly profitable 
to pursue here. It is clear, however, that a 
comprehensive evaluation of counseling, for 
example, will provide additional information 
on tests or on techniques used in the counsel- 


ing process. The point, then, is that evalua- 
tion, carried out for program improvement, 
will also provide additional knowledge on 
other matters of research. In fact, the evalu- 
ation viewpoint might be a profitable one for 
many research problems. Thus, it may be 
argued that it is of somewhat less concern to 
determine whether several psychologists 
agree on the interpretation of an individual 
Rorschach, than it is to determine whether 
therapy is improved, whatever the interpre- 
tation made. 

A fourth reason for evaluation arises out of 
the fact that any realistic consideration of the 
way in which individuals or programs gain 
recognition, in the modern school or college, 
must acknowledge the importance of publi- 
cation. Evaluation activity, which has an 
immediate practical value, seems to be one of 
the best ways in which a personnel worker 
can meet this demand. 


Review of Critiques 
of Evaluation 


It is not necessary to take the time or space 
here to review evaluation studies, partially 
because such a review is not germane to the 
purpose of this article, but even more because 
previous writers have developed extensive 
bibliographies on evaluation. Froehlich [3} 
has presented a very complete review of the 
work in this field, including 177 references 
He discusses these articles in terms of a seven- 
fold method categorization: 
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[1] External criteria, the do-you-do-this? 
method. 

[2] Follow-up, 
method. 

[3] Client opinion, the what-do-you-think? 
method. 
Expert opinion, the “Information Please" 
method. 

[5] Specific 
method. 
Within-group changes, the 
after method. 

[7] Between-group changes, the what's-the- 
difference? method. 


the what-happened-then? 


techniques, the  little-by-little 


be fore-and- 


Commenting on these, Froehlich remarks, 
“On the basis of this review, it is impossible 
to identify one as the best method."’ He 
points out the need for ‘‘discovery of evalua- 
tive methods which meet acceptable stand- 
ards, but which are not beyond the reach of 
the practicing counselor,’’ and also states 


that, *“The lack of suitable criteria has been 

the greatest single difficulty to date.” 
Williamson and Bordin [9] have offered a 

particularly able critique of the evaluation of 


counseling. They point out that evaluation 
has been impeded by the assumption of the 
self-evident value of counseling and by the 
belief on the part of some workers that coun- 
seling cannot be evaluated because the very 
evaluation process creates an artificial situa- 
tion. They point out also that unrecognized 
assumptions have been a source of trouble in 
the planning and interpretation of evaluation 
studies. Some concrete suggestions, which 
should be required reading for anyone plan- 
ning an evaluation study, are made with re- 
gard to criteria and experimental design. 

Strang [5] provides a discussion of some of 
the requirements which must be met in judg- 
ing the values of different types of therapy. 
She concludes that no study yet reported 
meets these requirements. 

Travers [7] has written a rather critical re- 
view of techniques used for evaluating guid- 
ance. He finds flaws in most of the studies 
made to date. He rejects subjective criteria 
such as the individual's assessment of happi- 
ness, satisfaction with job, student satisfac- 
tion with counseling, and cooperation. He 
also advocates extreme caution in the use of 
certain objective criteria such as grades, in- 


come, change of job, stability of life goals, 
and completion of educational plans. Al- 
though recognizing the problems involved, 
Travers urges greater use of the control 
group method. He indicates his belief that 
to date the ‘chief evidence of the effective- 
ness of guidance is the subjective evidence 
which the counselor accumulates as a result of 
his experience with clients."’ He further 
suggests the need of regarding guidance as a 
learning situation, and the application to it of 
the methods used in other learning situations 
including: specification of objectives, listing 
of means of achieving the objectives, selec- 
tion of criteria, and provision of control of 
relevant variables. 

Tyler [8] gives consideration to the difhi- 
culties in formulating the objectives of per- 
sonnel! work and suggests that the start 
should be with the basic aims of the college 
followed by a decision as to those aims perti- 
nent to the personnel services. He empha- 
sizes that the major aims of a college are edu- 
cational and that the acceptable objectives of 
student personnel services should at least be 
in harmony with the educational objectives, 
and preferably they should serve to promote 
the educational objectives. 

Hahn and MacLean [4] devote the last 
chapter of their book, General Clinical Coun- 
seling, to a discussion of “‘Evaluation of 
Counselors and Counseling.’ Not entirely 
satisfied with Froehlich’s classification listed 
earlier, they propose the following: 


Generalized Program Evaluations 
Evaluation of Specific Counseling Tools 
and Techniques. 
Evaluation by Counselecs. 
Evaluation by Problem Type. 
Evaluation by Faculty. 
Evaluation by Administrators. 
Evaluation by Other Counseling Special- 
ists. 
Evaluation by Measurement of Group 
Changes 
Evaluation through Long-Range and Fol- 
low-Up Studies. 

[10] Counselor Self-Evaluation. 

Hahn and MacLean place considerable em- 
phasis on the last two types of evaluation, 
particularly on Counselor Self-Evaluation, 
since, as they point out, it is the counselor 
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himself who must blend the information 
which comes from all of the other methods. 
Their inclusion of the evaluation by faculty 
and administrators points up the need for 
awareness of what others think about the 
counseling program, whether or not such 
evaluations are accurate. 

The articles discussed were selected because 
they deal largely with general discussion of 
the problems of evaluation of personnel serv- 
ices, but most of them give references to 
and comment on a number of actual evalua- 
tion studies. They all are in accord in ex- 
hibiting dissatisfaction with what has been 
done in evaluation to date. The emphasis 
in these articles is heavily on evaluation of 
counseling. This can be accounted for by the 
twin facts that many of the authors of cri- 
tiques have been at some time engaged in 
counseling, and that a large number of the 
evaluation studies, about which they wrote, 
dealt with counseling. It is probable, too, 
that those who deal with counseling are, by 
training and interest, more intrigued by 
research and evaluation than are those who 
work in other phases of student personnel 
work. 


Summary of Criticisms 


Much, perhaps all, of what is to be said 
under this heading is discussed in one or 
more of the references listed in the previous 


section. No attempt will be made to assign 
credit for each comment, since most of the 
criticisms have been made by several people. 
The criticisms of evaluative studies fall under 
the following headings: 


1. Lack ofaclear, acceptable statement of ob- 
jectives in terms of observable student character- 
istics and behavior. 

2. Failure to relate student personnel objec- 
tives to all-institutional educational objectives. 

3. The use of immediate and easily available 
criteria accompanied by failure to validate the 
immediate criteria against long-term goals. 

4. The tendency to regard certain goals as 
equally desirable for all individuals, thereby 
ignoring individual differences. 

5. Confusion of means with ends or of proc- 
ess with outcomes. 

6. Excessive use of subjective reactions. 

7. Little or no attention to determining a 
satisfactory experimental design. 
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Since these criticisms are interrelated, we 
propose to discuss them as a group rather than 
to take them discretely in serial order. 

The lack of clarity of objectives is a diffi- 
culty faced in common by personnel work, in- 
struction and educational programs gener- 
ally. It is easy to accept some such objec- 
tive as “‘attaining satisfactory personal ad- 
justment™’ or ‘‘developing good citizenship.’ 
It is difficult to state in specific behavior and 
in terms generally accepted what is involved 
in personal adjustment or good citizenship 
Moreover, personnel services and even sub- 
divisions of the services, such as counseling 
have frequently attempted to state objectives 
in isolation from other parts of the college. 
This leads to a statement of objectives which, 
if complete, involves more than the personnel 
services can do, and, if realistic, leaves such 
gaps that the resulting statements of objec- 
tives are quite unsatisfactory. Furthermore, 
the rather general objectives on which agree- 
ment is readily obtained tend to be long-term 
ones. Consequently, they are doubly diffi- 
cult for use in evaluative studies. While per- 
sonal adjustment or good citizenship have 
significance here and now, our ultimate con- 
cern with them is in the years after completion 
of school. 

Lacking the means for the expensive fol- 
low-up of individuals, recognizing the prac- 
tical impossibility of obtaining the kind of 
controls which will enable us to attribute to 
one particular set of experiences (those with 
personnel services) their exact contribution, 
and having a natural impatience to get evi- 
dence at once, we turn to more immediate 
objectives or criteria such as grades, length 
of stay in school, graduation, stability of or 
satisfaction with the academic major, or 
with the job in the years immediately follow- 
ing school. There is really nothing wrong 
with these criteria but they are not always 
applicable to all individuals in the same way, 
and their relation to ultimate objectives is 
none too clear. There are individual cases 
in which a decrease in grades might be a de- 
sirable goal, or in which withdrawal from 
school is a natural and entirely appropriate 
result of contact with personnel workers. 
For other students improvement in grades 
could be the immediate goal, and achievement 
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of this goal might well be a necessary step in 
attainment of some later long-term objective 
such as serving society through the practice 
of medicine. Stability of choice of major or 
job may likewise be a suitable criterion of 
successful personnel work with some individ- 
uals. However, the fact that some of our 
most outstanding men and women have moved 
from one field to another—university presi- 
dents will serve as an example—suggests that 
shifts from one field to another while in 
school or in later life may be more advanta- 
geous for some people than is a stable choice. 


Opinions for Evaluation 


Instead of objective criteria such as those 
just mentioned, the opinions of students, of 
faculty, or of experts may be sought on the 
quality of personnel services. Without de- 
tracting from the very real values that such 
sources of information have, it is only a mat- 
ter of logic to point out that such approaches 
do not answer the question ‘‘How good is the 
service?’ but rather “‘How good does it 
look?’ or ‘‘How do people feel about it?"’ 
The feeling of a student, faculty member, or 
expert about a program certainly is less rele- 
vant than the actual effect of the program. 
We should like a student to rate his counselor 
high, but unless such a rating is shown to be a 
necessary condition for effective counseling 
it can be regarded only as an incidental con- 
cern. One research project carried on at 
Michigan State College indicates the possi- 
bility that a counselor who gives very definite 
advice may be rated higher by students than 
one who is adept at getting students to think 
for themselves. Similarly there is the possi- 
bility that the dominating personality who 
directs student activities may receive higher 
rating by students than one who stays in the 
background. If such be the case, the inter- 
pretation of such ratings certainly must be 
different than has been customary. Faculty 
ratings of personnel services will be, in many 
cases, a reaction to the personalities carrying 
on the personnel services. The necessity for 
organizing personnel services is evidence that 
faculty members, as a group, do not have the 
background for deciding on the worth of these 
services. A low rating by faculty is a danger 
signal, but a high one is not necessarily an 
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indication of real excellence. The opinion of 
experts must almost certainly be based on 
means rather than ends—on the way in which 
personnel activities are carried out rather 
than on their results. The expert must judge 
the effectiveness of the program from the proc- 
esses he is able to view, from the records he 
is able to see, or from the remarks of those he 
interviews. This judgment, furthermore, is 
made in terms of what he considers to be good 
practice with ‘‘good"’ usually being a judg- 
ment by himself or others, rather than an out- 
come of a research study demonstrating that 
the practice obtains better results than other 
practices. Forexample, really effective coun- 
seling is not necessarily dependent on the 
keeping of extensive records but if such rec- 
ords are not available the expert will find it 
difficult to judge the counseling. 

The tendency to examine means or process 
rather than ends or outcomes is by no means a 
weakness of the expert opinion approach. 
Reports which involve statistical summaries 
of numbers of individuals contacted, tests 
used, organizations joined, and changes in 
curricula are quite common, and there is no 
doubt that, in most cases, such data are re- 
garded as a kind of evaluation. It is obvious 
that such information tells really nothing 
about the effectiveness of the program. 
There is some value in such knowledge. 
The real criticism is that consideration of the 
process may supplant study of the outcomes. 

A recurrent criticism of personnel service 
evaluation studies is the failure of the evalua- 
tors to give adequate attention to experi- 
mental design. Aside from the sheer in- 
attention to this feature, which is a factor 
shared with many other areas of research, the 
major reason seems to.be the very real diffi- 
culty in finding an adequate control group. 
A group of students who do not seek assist- 
ance from counselors would appear to differ 
from a group seeking this aid in rather essen- 
tial ways. On the other hand, no counselor 
likes to turn away students who seck help, in 
order to make a control group. There is a 
tendency, then, to define control groups 
which are not adequately paired off with the 
experimental groups. Another common 
error is to consider status after an experience, 
rather than growth induced by it. Even 
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when some thought has been given to these 
points, there is apt to be little planning of the 
study in terms of the possible statistical treat- 
ments. Inconclusive results due to this over- 
sight are entirely too common. 

As previously stated, it is easier to be criti- 
cal in a destructive way about past evaluation 
practices than it is to be constructive. It is 
now necessary to attempt, at least, to make a 
few suggestions which will help in eliminat- 
ing the weaknesses just discussed. 


Suggestions for 
Improvement of Evaluation 


1. Start with an all-institutional statement of 
objectives. 

Personnel services as a part of an educa- 
tional institution must contribute to the ob- 
jectives of the institution. This statement is 
so obvious that it seems trivial and yet it is 
commonly ignored. Fully accepted and in- 


strumented, it should result in elimination of 
the fences which frequently exist between the 
instructional program and the personnel pro- 
gtam, since both are cooperating to the end of 


expediting the optimum progress of each stu- 
dent toward the goals enunciated for the in- 
stitution. If, then, an institution has not a 
carefully worked out statement of objectives, 
the first responsibility of the personnel group 
should be to work toward such a statement, 
not on its own, but in cooperation with the 
entire faculty. 

2. Assign responsibility for the various objec- 
tives to the appropriate parts of the educational 
program. 

Assuming an institutional statement has 
been arrived at, the next stage will involve 
some division of responsibility. For some 
objectives the instructional part of the pro- 
gram will take primary responsibility. 
Knowledge or acquisition of the cultural 
heritage would be a natural example. For 
other objectives involving mental health or 
personal adjustment the personnel services 
might take major responsibility. For others 
(assumed to be the majority) there will be a 
sharing of responsibility. Almost any state- 
ment of objectives will involve the develop- 
ment on part of the student of the ability to 
think critically. This should be of as much 
concern to the personnel worker as to the in- 
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structor. Similarly both should be equally 
concerned with cultivating a growth in under- 
standing of and participation in democratic 
processes. Students who do not develop ade- 
quately in these respects from classroom ex- 
perience may learn much about critical think- 
ing from a counselor or much about demo- 
cratic processes through participation in 
well-run student activities or from residence 
hall living. 

Such a viewpoint may make it difficult to 
assess for a given individual the exact contri- 
bution of the personnel program to his de- 
velopment with regard to a particular objec- 
tive. ‘ihe first concern is that the develop- 
ment take place, and the second concern is to 
be certain that for at least certain groups of 
students a portion of the growth is a result 
of contact with the personnel services. 

3. Keep a wide range of objectives in mind. 

In addition to relating personnel and in- 
structional activities, there is a second advan- 
tage to starting from a statement of institu- 
tional objectives. This approach has the 
value of keeping in view a wider range of ob- 
jectives than might otherwise be recognized. 
Just as instruction has tended to overempha- 
size knowledge and ignore or give mainly lip 
service to goals involving habits, mental abil- 
ities, attitudes and adjustment, so personnel 
work has tended to emphasize intelligence, 
interests, attitudes, values and adjustment 
and ignore or pay slight attention to know- 
ledge and mental abilities. By mental abili- 
ties is meant those higher mental activities 
which cannot take place without intelligence, 
but which seem to be subject to cultivation 
and growth even in the most intelligent indi- 
viduals. Since all of these qualities are in- 
volved in the well-adjusted and adequately 
functioning individual and are interrelated, 
none should be ignored completely by either 
personnel work or instruction. 

4. Donot lose sight of knowledge and of critical 
thinking as outcomes of the activities of the per- 
sonnel services. 

Although this point has actually been men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph it is impor- 
tant enough to be listed as a suggestion in its 
own right. Counselors usually place before 
a student a large number of facts which are 
thought to be necessary to increase the stu- 
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dent's knowledge of himself and of those 
people, situations, or problems with which he 
is todeal. There is a tendency to regard this 
as incidental and assume that the student 
assimilates it all, despite the fact that every 
counselor has been faced frequently with com- 
pletely erroneous statements of what took 
place in the counseling sessions. Some re- 
sponsibility must be assumed for developing 
techniques which will tend to reduce such 
misinterpretations, even though it is unlikely 
that it will be possible ever to eliminate them. 
Counselors also accept as: an objective that 
the individual should grow in ability to ana- 
lyze and to think through his own problems. 
Evaluation then must provide evidence not 
only on whether the individual has increased 
his knowledge, but also on whether he has 
simultaneously increased in his ability to 
think better on the basis of it. Participation 


in residence hall living can conceivably teach 
a student more about group dynamics than 
he can or does learn in the classroom. If 
this be true, it should be known and the ex- 
perience used accordingly. 


These remarks may seem to be overempha- 
sizing intellectual goals in contrast to much 
of the present emphasis on emotional and 
social adjustment. There is no intent to do 
so. The feeling expressed is, rather, that the 
personnel program can and does make contri- 
butions to such goals and more should be 
known of their efficiency in this regard. 
Furthermore, much of the work of personnel 
services in striving for changes in attitudes 
and adjustment has been through an intellec- 
tual approach, but there has been some tend- 
ency to ignore this intellectual aspect in 
evaluating results. 

5. Look for possible inadequacies in tests and 
other devices in common use. 

Tests in the interest area are plentiful and 
much used but the approach is largely in terms 
of measuring vocational interests on the as- 
sumption of reasonable stability. Increase of 
the range, depth, and intensity of interests, 
regarded as an educational goal, is inade- 
quately dealt with by the available evaluation 
devices. The evaluation of attitudinal 
changes is still rather unsystematic. The 
nature of attitudinal objectives is in too much 
dispute or at least the objectives are usually 
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too unclear to admit of any satisfactory evalu- 
ation. One of the major issues in connection 
with attitudes is whether a set of attitudes 
universally desirable in our culture can be 
defined as ultimates toward which growth is 
implemented, or whether the interaction of 
attitudes must result in the goal being that of 
moderateness in all things. Thus, the atti- 
tude of seeking information before making a 
decision must be balanced against the per- 
petual indecision resulting from waiting until 
all information is in. This issue illustrates 
the need for making objectives rather more 
explicit than the “‘inculcation of desirable 
attitudes’’ which is sometimes noted. Stu- 
dent personnel services face a real challenge 
in determining the extent to which they in- 
fluence students in the direction of desirable 
attitudinal changes. 

Another objective usually very generally 
and loosely stated is that of personal adjust- 
ment. Personal adjustment involves the 
interaction of all other objectives and because 
of this appears to be the most difficult to de- 
fine and evaluate. The issue raised in con- 
nection with attitudes is raised with re- 
doubled force here. There can hardly be an 
external frame of reference for judging the 
personal adjustment of all individuals; rather 
the personal adjustment of an individual 
must be judged by a unique internal frame of 
reference for each individual. Many ap- 
proaches to evaluation make no provision for 
this. 

6. Be slow to replace long-term goals by imme- 
diate criteria without critical examination of the 
latter. 

There is a need to study, one might almost 
say validate, immediate goals against long- 
term ones. In this connection, Chapter 5 of 
Thorndike's Personnel Selection [6] is appro- 
priate reading. Immediate goals may be im- 
portant in their own right, and it is certainly 
appropriate that they be taken into consider- 
ation in evaluation either by determining the 
extent to which they are attained, or, if 
inappropriate, the extent to which they are 
replaced by more suitable goals. If imme- 
diate or limited goals, such as grades or par- 
ticipation in student organizations, are used 
in evaluation, it should be very clear to the 
evaluator, and he in turn should make it clear 
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in any report, that evaluation of the total 
effect of a particular personnel activity has 
not been studied, but only its effectiveness 
relative to that particular criterion. If, in 
turn, it can be shown that many, or most of 
those, who participate in student organiza- 
tions also are encouraged thereby to take an 
active role as citizens in later years, the con- 
clusion is apparent that the immediate goal 
has also long-term significance. Even if it 
does not have long-term significance, the par- 
ticipation may result in greater immediate 
satisfaction and happiness—a worth-while 
result in itself. 

7. Lay out a master plan for evaluation so 
that, in the enthusiasm for one type of evaluation or 
one objective, its relative importance in a total 
evaluation program is not overlooked. 

We have commented at some length on sub- 
jective judgments in the previous section. 
These are worth obtaining, but they cer- 
tainly fall far short of providing an adequate 
evaluation. Collection of student or faculty 


reactions is so much easier than some other 
types of evaluation that it may be overdone. 


The practical impossibility of carrying on a 
wide variety of evaluation activities may re- 
sult in carrying out a series of unrelated stud- 
ies, chosen because of interest or ease, with 
little attention to their interrelationship or 
to their place in a larger pattern. The best 
antidote for this is to lay out a master evalua- 
tion plan to be carried out over a period of 
months or even years. 

8. Seek advice om experimental design and 
associated statistical treatment. 

Any study which is to utilize statistical 
treatment should be carefully planned before 
the data are collected. Finding an appro- 
priate statistical treatment for data collected 
in a haphazard fashion is difficult and never 
very satisfactory. Presented with a state- 
ment of the hypothesis to be tested, a compe- 
tent statistician can devise an appropriate de- 
sign for collection of data and a statistical 
treatment suitable to the questions raised. 
Some personnel workers are statistically so- 
phisticated to the point of doing this them- 
selves; most are not. 

9. Involve as many personnel workers as pos- 
sible in an evaluation study. 

The major purpose of evaluation has been 
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stated as improvement or progress. Those 
people who participate in a study understand 
it and tend to accept it much more than does 
the non-participant. The involvement of a 
number of people may slow down the progress 
of a particular study, but greater ultimate 
progress is likely to be attained. 


Types of Evaluation 


The earlier review of critiques mentioned 
the categorization of evaluation methods by 
Froehlich and by Hahn and MacLean 
Froehlich discusses several other categoriza- 
tions made by other writers, and, no doubt, 
others might be found. Considered largely 
from the viewpoint of significance in contrib- 
uting evidence of program effectiveness there 
appear to be three major types of evaluation 
studies. These are: (1) Appraisal of Group 
Development. (2) Appraisal of Individual 
Development. (3) Appraisal by External 
Opinion. 

Appraisal of Group Development involves 
study of the changes taking place in a group 
with regard to an objective which is accepted 
as universally desirable. It is necessary to 
attempt to measure whether all students or 
well-defined sub-groups (in terms of intelli- 
gence, cultural background, problem types, 
etc.), who have had contact with certain 
phases of personnel activities, show greater 
growth than equivalent groups without that 
contact. A control group may be used, or 
lacking that, it may be possible to relate 
growth to the extent of contact or to varia- 
tions in the way in which the contact was 
handled. An alternative to this approach is 
to define a level of achievement or a series of 
categories relative to an objective and then to 
compare percentages of students from various 
groups who achieve this level. This is 
largely a matter of experimental design or of 
the criterion used rather than a fundamental 
difference in approach. Completion of re- 
quirements for a degree, for example, would 
need to be treated in this fashion. 

This type of evaluation makes no allow- 
ance for the idiosyncrasies of the individual. 
If one is concerned with growth in knowledge 
and accepts the point average of a student or 
completion of a degree as an indication of this 
growth, one assumes that a high point aver- 
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age or completion of the degree is desirable 
for everyone or at least for those students of 
the group studied. Although this approach 
does not mean that the actual personnel pro- 
cedures have treated such groups en masse, as 
is the case in a classroom, it does mean that 
individual variations are ignored which 
might result in certain cases in attaching 
greater value to lowering of the point average 
or to dropping out of school. 


If concern is with the individual student— 
and student personnel workers have little 
claim to existence otherwise—an evalua- 
tion approach must be designed which will 
assess success in promoting the growth of the 
individual in terms of his own goals (assum- 
ing they are acceptable socially and to the in- 
stitution) and in terms of an appropriate bal- 
ance among the many outcomes included in 
the institutional statement. This leads to 
type 2, Appraisal of Individual Development. 
This involves the elaboration of a set of goals 
appropriate to the individual student and a 
determination of the extent to which these 
goals are attained. In many cases this prog- 
ress will have to be a matter of expert judg- 
ment but this is not necessarily the case. 
Dressel and Matteson [2] carried out an in- 
vestigation involving a measurement of the 
increase in self-understanding of students as a 
result of counseling. A standard instrument 
was used on all students but the scoring key 
was determined for each individual by means 
of test data available on him. In this study 
restriction on the kinds of cases studied en- 
abled use of the same test for all, but in a more 
extensive evaluation even the test instru- 
ments could be individually designed. 


The individual development type of evalu- 
ation study presents an even more difficult 
task in finding a control group than does a 
group development study. In fact, any 
matching of individuals, on the range of 
factors taken under consideration in this indi- 
vidual approach, could probably be made 
only by expert judgment after the accumu- 
lation of information through several con- 
tacts with a personnel worker. Here such 
matching offers no real possibility of a con- 
trol group in the usual sense, although it 
might be carried out, for example, in a study 
involving the comparison of the relative suc- 
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cess of different personnel workers dealing 
with the same type of individual. The sec- 
ond type of evaluation may be regarded as 
more of a case study approach and, in fact, it 
could be that—with experts reviewing the 
case studies and judging from them the effec- 
tiveness of the personnel activity. It might 
be expected that the more highly individual- 
ized phase of personnel programs will need to 
do much evaluation of this second type. 

The first two types of evaluation, as here 
defined, are based on collection of evidence of 
changes in the individuals served by the per- 
sonnel program. Evaluations based on opin- 
ions (whether student, faculty, or administra- 
tor), use of external criteria, or visitation by 
experts are grouped under type 3 which was 
labeled as Appraisal by External Opinion. 
These procedures are really secondary or sup- 
plementary ones—perhaps ‘‘complimentary” 
would not be inappropriate. It has already 
been noted that such procedures do not neces- 
sarily yield results indicative of the true 
worth of a personnel program. Too much 
emphasis on this approach can—as has been 


suggested by those criticizing student rating 
of teachers—result in seeking for ‘‘popular- 
ity.”” 

The use of expert opinions in an evaluation 
study does not necessarily mean that it is to 
be considered as of the third type, for expert 
opinion may be used in either of the first two 


types of evaluation. Expert opinion based 
on study of procedures is definitely of the 
third type; expert opinion used for judging 
student development would fall in either type 


1 or type 2. 
Role of Prediction 


So much attention has been given to pre- 
diction in certain phases of personnel work 
that it seems necessary to consider briefly the 
relation between evaluation and prediction. 
Every activity of a personnel program which 
involves a choice of several possibilities 
involves a prediction. Especially is this true 
of attempts to assist individuals by use of 
particular phases of the personnel program. 
In such case, suggestions or recommendations 
are based on a hunch as to what will be most 
helpful to the individual or the group in 
fostering desirable development. The use of 
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tests, records, and interviewing in a selective 
admissions program is a situation in which 
successful prediction furnishes an immediate 
evaluation of the program. In situations 
where the personnel program presents oppor- 
tunities and alternatives but allows complete 
freedom to the individual in making deci- 
sions, the role of prediction is somewhat less 
clear. A specific situation may make the 
point clearer. Suppose that a student council 
is confronted with a certain issue and the ad- 
viser visualizes the various actions the council 
may take and arrives at the conclusion that 
certain procedures will be successful and 
others will not. He does not wish to dictate 
to the council but he does determine on a 
kind of presentation to them which he hopes 
will result in a good solution. Two stages of 
prediction are involved, the first having to do 
with the results of various procedures and the 
second with the appropriateness of his pres- 
entation. An adviser who is consistently 


wrong on both kinds of prediction cannot be 
evaluated very highly. Such prediction is 
somewhat different than the usual statistical 
type, but it does exemplify the viewpoint that 


any choice of any procedure involves a pre- 
diction of its success. 

The building up of a scientific program of 
personnel work necessitates the checking of 
our hypotheses by determination of their 
effectiveness in enabling prediction. It is 
this aspect of prediction which seems to be 
most significant in relation to evaluation, for, 
unless insight and knowledge make predic- 
tion possible, success is a matter of random 
chance rather than of science. Without hav- 
ing gone on the record with predictions it is 
all too easy, and human, to claim foresight 
after the event. 


Evaluation Devices 


In discussing evaluation in a field which is 
heavily committed to the use of tests, inven- 
tories, rating scales, projective techniques, 
and every other known kind of approach to 
evaluation it would seem that little need be 
said about the development of evaluation de- 
vices. Perhaps the very profusion of devices 
creates as much of a problem as does their 
absence in other fields. The tendency is to 
use available measuring procedures without 
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making a thorough analysis of objectives and 
then determining the relevance of the various 
devices in providing evidence on these objec- 
tives. A functional or operational statement 
of objectives and the development of appro- 
priate evaluation procedures must go hand in 
hand. The author has enlarged on this point 
in a previous article [J] and space does not 
permit repetition here of the suggestions 
made therein. 


Summary 


Evaluation in the field of personnel work 
has lacked a thorough foundation in a care- 
fully worked out statement of objectives 
As a result evaluation has not contributed 
effectively in relating personnel work and in- 
struction; it has not been carried on equally 
in the various phases of personnel work, and 
it has tended to emphasize immediate goals 
or criteria without careful examination of 
their long-term import or their applicability 
to each and every individual. 

In order to correct this situation the follow- 
ing suggestions are made: 


1. Start with an all-institutional state- 
ment of objectives. 

2. Assign responsibility for the various 
objectives to the appropriate parts of the edu- 
cational program. 

3. Keep in mind a wide range of objec- 
tives. 

4. Do not lose sight of knowledge and of 
critical thinking as outcomes of the activities 
of the personnel services. 

5. Look for possible inadequacies in tests 
and other devices in common use. 

6. Be slow to replace long-term goals by 
immediate criteria without critical examina- 
tion of the latter. 

7. Lay out a master plan for evaluation so 
that, in an enthusiasm for one type of evalu- 
ation or one objective, its relative importance 
in a total evaluation program is not over- 
looked. 

8. Seek advice on experimental design and 
associated statistical treatment. 

9. Involve as many personnel workers as 
possible in an evaluation study. 


Approaches to evaluation have been sug- 
gested which can generally be classified into: 
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(1) Appraisal of Group Development; (2) 
Appraisal of Individual Development; (3) 
Appraisal by External Opinion and reasons 
have been indicated for rating the third of 
these as of less significance than the first two, 
in providing evidence of program effective- 
ness. 

Despite the extensive use of tests and other 
evaluative devices in the personnel field, there 
is a real meed for critical consideration of 
these in the light of a functional and opera- 
tional statement of both individual and insti- 
tutional objectives. 
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WE'RE IN BUSINESS 


We're In Business is a 16-mm. film produced by Frederick House of New York 
for Junior Achievement. This sound, black and white film is 12 minutes in length. 
It was released during the summer of 1950 for the purpose of dramatically 
telling the story of Junior Achievement to high school students, faculties, sponsoring 
companies, service clubs, and others interested in the Junior Achievement move- 
ment. High school students of Detroit, Michigan, where the picture was filmed, 
comprise the cast, and a competent student voice does the narration. Gaining 
practical knowledge of the competitive system of free enterprise, the Junior 
Achievers set up their company to produce and market their product. Adult 
advisers, space, and necessary heavy machinery are furnished by a local 
sponsoring business firm. The Detroit Achievers, after typical trial and error, 
put on the market a permanent calendar of plastic. They solve the problems 
of organization, the sale of stock for capitalization, and the perfection of operat- 
ing methods necessary for efficient production. Their efforts to meet the final 
problem, selling their product, are both dramatic and entertaining. The Detroit 
Achievers have done well as actors. Both picture and sound track are clear 
and direct. The film does a good job of telling a realistic story of how the 
Junior Achievement program might operate in any large American community. 
While it might discourage the high school student who is faint of heart, it should 
challenge the industrious and the resourceful. The film may be obtained on a 
one-way postage basis from Junior Achievement, 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York.—KENNETH L. BOWERS, Graduate Student, Department of 
Communications in Education, New York University. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


by WILLIS E. DUGAN 


(omnes services for future teachers 
are receiving a much-needed priority 
in current programs of teacher education. 
The development of more adequate student 
personnel work in teacher educating institu- 
tions is long overdue. Spasmodic attention 
has been given this need since the original 
study of personnel services in teachers colleges 
by Townsend in the early 1930's. Townsend's 
study, authorized by the American Associa- 
ction of Teachers Colleges, surveyed the gen- 


eral personnel services and procedures re- 


portedly in practice. While the survey per- 
mitted no actual evaluation, it did reveal 
gaps and weaknesses in the range of such 
services which have largely continued to 
characterize this aspect of teacher education. 

Two related phases in this field have re- 
ceived the bulk of attention during interven- 
ing years—studies in the prediction of teach- 
ing success, and development of improved 
placement procedures. While each of these 
emphases has contributed to teacher educa- 
tion progress as related to improved admis- 
sion standards, continuous selection, and 
selective placement, it is evident that much 
of the literature and actual practice in guid- 
ance and counseling for teacher education 
students was narrow in scope. 

This narrow concern which has seemed to 
predominate in the research and personnel 
practices accompanying the training of teach- 
ers has been somewhat displaced. The grad- 
ual growth of a broader concept and range of 
actual student personnel services in higher 
education generally in the past decade, par- 
ticularly with the advent of inflated college 
enrollments since 1945, has similarly invoked 
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a new emphasis and interest in extending and 
refining certain such services in teacher edu- 
cating institutions. 

Currently perceived objectives in the de- 
velopment of student personnel research and 
practice in teacher education are identified 
with a more thorough integration of such 
functions with the total program of profes- 
sional instruction. Patterns of personnel 
practice reflect a trend toward greater con- 
cern with human relationships in the total 
educational program, which, indeed, for 
teacher education students has profound im- 
plications not only in their college adjust- 
ments but for their subsequent application 
of guidance attitudes and methods in public 
school teaching. Specific purposes and objec- 
tives which might well direct the growth 
of teacher education personnel services are: 


e To develop a more adequate understand- 
ing of the characteristics and personal needs 
of education students. 

e To develop more effective initial admis- 
sion and continuous selection processes to 
assure training and certification of the best 
qualified students. 

e To provide more comprehensive ap- 
praisal and cumulative record data about 
students to administration, faculty, and 
counselors as a basis for effective assistance 
to the individual. 

e To provide professionally competent and 
accessible individual counseling services for 
all students. 





“IF ANY LEVEL of higher education should 
demonstrate the student personnel point of 
view and the practice of counseling with all its 
related personnel services, it is the field of 
teacher education,”’ says this college of education 

Director of Student Personnel. 
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e To encourage development of a broad 
program of student group activities, social 
and personal development opportunities. 
e To follow up graduates systematically to 
encourage in-service training and to evalu- 
ate effectiveness of teaching. 


Perhaps the most notable recent support for 
more balanced programs of student personnel 
service in teacher education has been the 
work of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education through its Committee 
on Studies and Standards, and Personnel Sec- 
tion. Beginning with the formation of a 
sub-committee on student personnel in 1946, 
with President O. W. Snarr, Moorhead 
Teachers College as chairman, several specific 
activities have been undertaken which are 
national in scope. These projects are identi- 
fied very briefly as: (4) a survey of current 
student personnel practices in the approxi- 
mately 250 member institutions of the AA- 
CTE; (4) national workshops for administra- 
tors in teacher education including considera- 
tion of basic personnel services needed in the 
training of teachers; (¢) preparation of a 
monograph, Student Personnel Services {1}, de- 
fining certain needed functions and illustrat- 
ing representative personnel practices; (d) 
development of an official AACTE statement 
of Standards for Student Personnel Service in 
teacher education; (¢) preparation of a 
Checklist for use in evaluating and accrediting 
institutions, and (f) implementation of the 
AACTE Standards through cooperatively 
planned workshops with small groups of 
member institutions. 

The National Education Association 
through its National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards has 
supported strongly the development of higher 
admission standards, improved processes of 
continuous selection, more adequate counsel- 
ing and related personnel services for students 
in training as future teachers [6]. Many 
other national organizations, particularly the 
American Council on Education through its 
studies in the field of personnel work in 
higher education and its practical publica- 
tions in the Student Personnel Series, have 
made valuable contributions to the growth of 
more adequate personnel practices in teacher 
education [2]. 
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Some Recent Trends 


Some recent trends revealed by the current 
upsurge of interest and practice in student 
personnel services by colleges for teacher 
education are: (1) marked strengthening of 
administrative and faculty support; (2) 
greater integration of personnel services with 
other phases of professional teacher educa- 
tion; (3) more adequate provision for syste- 
matic and planned programs, including staff, 
time, material, and facilities; (4) more pro- 
fessionally trained personnel workers; (5) 
more utilization of student personnel data 
and participation in personnel services by 
teaching faculties; (6) more attention to 
counseling services dealing with normal prob- 
lems of adjustment and planning for all stu- 
dents, and (7) more concern about student per- 
sonnel research, follow-up studies and evalua- 
tion of personnel services. The AACTE 
monograph [1] and the recent yearbook of the 
American Association fror Student Teaching 
provide some evidence of the growth in prac- 
tical procedures in student personnel work as 


applied by professional schools concerned 
with the education of teachers [3]. 


In short, there is much evidence that 
counseling and personnel services in teacher 
education are attaining a more mature stage 
of development. They are progressing from 
the nebulous level of verbal support to a 
level of concrete action and definite inclusion 
of planned guidance functions. It is proper 
that the student personnel program be recog- 
nized and understood as broader than a place- 
ment office, registration advising, a special- 
ized procedure or a specially trained worker. 
It is more rightly conceived as an integral, 
contributing part of the total educational 
program with broader acceptance of respon- 
sibility by all educational workers for certain 
student personnel functions and activities. 
One college administrator [5] has asserted 
that it is not enough to provide a few iso- 
lated and professional student personnel serv- 
ices, ‘the student personnel point of view as 
an educational philosophy must permeate the 
entire faculty, the instructional and service 
programs.” 

If any level of higher education should 
demonstrate the student personnel point of 
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view and the practice of counseling with all 
its related personnel services, it is the field of 
teacher education. 

Two phases of student personnel work in 
teacher education which have significant 
implications for the processes of continuous 
selection within the broad framework of a 
comprehensive program are individual ap- 
praisal (including functional cumulative rec- 
ords) and individual counseling. 


Appraisal Techniques 


Key points at which appraisal techniques 
are especially significant and useful for teacher 
education include: 

Pre-college record: Numerous studies have 
revealed the value of the high school record 
in the prediction of college academic success. 
Factors of special abilities, work experience, 
extracurricular activities, youth work, and 
social service interests represent items which 
have an especial pertinency for those stu- 
dents who are considering a life career in the 
field of teaching. Pre-entrance questionnaires 


and rating schedules prepared by high school 
counselors or faculty members who know 
the student are being used on a wider scale. 


Appraisal at admission: Where selection 
can be accomplished at this point with the 
view of screening out potential ‘‘failures,”’ 
those who confess a ‘‘lack of interest,’’ and 
those who have serious physical or mental 
health problems, a number of techniques are 
coming into prominence. The ‘‘admission 
interview’ holds many valuable implications, 
not only as a screening device, but also as a 
constructive guidance procedure in enabling 
students who lack proper vocational orienta- 
tion to secure needed information or to con- 
sider alternative objectives. Similarly, many 
students who are admitted at this point but 
possess weaknesses may be identified for 
subsequent remedial help or counseling ther- 
apy. 

Appraisal during training: Comprehensive 
test batteries and other systematic techniques 
for periodic evaluation of student growth and 
progress in a variety of areas of fitness for 
teaching are commonly employed throughout 
the entire period of training. Faculty advis- 
ing, registration counseling, quarterly review 
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of grades, leadership activities, participation 
in extracurricular activities, student teach- 
ing ratings and the like represent key points 
for constant re-evaluation of students by the 
institution and self-evaluation by students 
themselves. Within this period of contact 
with the student, the effectiveness of continu- 
ous selection and counseling may be judged. 

Appraisal at graduation: Common elements 
in analyzing the student's qualifications for 
teaching at this point include the student 
teaching record, academic standing, final 
health examination, and letters of recom- 
mendation. Unquestionably, each of these 
elements deserves more thorough attention 
and constant re-evaluation by all teacher 
educating institutions. 

Appraisal on the job: Limited attention and 
techniques are found characteristic of this 
level. Despite its importance, this phase of 
continuous appraisal and evaluation is neg- 
lected. Many values are inherent at this 
level for both the beginning teacher as well 
as for the improvement of curricula, methods 
and procedures within the training institution 
itself. 


Individual Counseling 


Student counseling in teacher education has 
many implications for improvement of the 
quality and adjustment of those students 
being trained to instruct and guide youth in 
the schools. Counseling is the heart of the 
continuous selection process. It coordinates 
the efforts of the faculty and counseling staff 
in assisting students to become better teach- 
ers. As students progress from initial selec- 
tion to placement, they should be enabled to 
make judgments as to their fitness to go on 
with their program, their shortcomings and 
defects, their strengths and talents. At the 
same time the instructional staff should ap- 
praise student progress in personal and social 
development as well as in academic attain- 
ment. A central counseling office becomes a 
meeting place for individual interviews with 
students, for sharing appropriate information 
with the faculty, and for staff case confer- 
ences. Three main levels of counseling serv- 
ice are potential within the teacher education 
program. 
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(a) The level of counseling performed by 
designated faculty advisers and teaching staff 
Mainly this level deals with registration and 
educational planning, job information, some 
personal problems, and carries a definite respon- 
sibility for identification and referral of students 
to other needed student personnel services. 

(6) The level of central counseling staff. 
This level requires trained, professional workers 
who devote full or nearly full time to counsel- 
ing. Central location, easy accessibility, com- 
prehensive appraisal data and records, plus a 
systematically planned program are essentials 
for this central facility. 

(c) The level of related personnel services and 
referral agencies. This level includes health 
and mental hygiene services, housing and finan- 
cial advisers, student activity staff, speech clinic, 
and other similar referral services where special- 
ized assistance is available for students. 
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ers. Student personnel services in teacher 
education have a unique role to play and a 
clear-cut responsibility to develop teachers 
who will possess professional competence, 
personal qualities and attitudes that teach- 
ing theory and exposure to textbooks alone 
cannot possibly produce. 
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THE ANXIOUS AGE? 


“Why? Why is this the Anxious Age? Why do we behave like nutty neurotics 
instead of a ‘large resolute breed of men’? The answer, it seems to me, is 
compounded of many factors. Industrialization and standardization have im- 
proved our living standards and culture, but they have also organized us in 
herds with little control over our destiny, apprehensive of our future as anonymous 
social-security numbers. Our splendid industrial civilization has exacted a 
heavy price in the comfort of neighborliness and the fulfillment that people once 
got from working for themselves as a part of a community. A schizophrenic 
society which recoils in horror from a godless materialism, but, blinded by its 
own material well-being, loses sight of its spiritual heritage will not long hold 
out against the subtle poison of doubt and fear. If Western civilization is to 
save its body, it must save its soul too. It must resolve the anxieties of mass 
civilization. It must awake again the emotionalism, the confidence, the defiant 
faith of a resolute breed of men to whom democracy and freedom mean some- 
thing positive every day—not just when war has reduced us to the stark issue 
of self-preservation.”"—Quoted from ‘‘The Responsibility of the College Graduate” 
by Adlai E. Stevenson in the November 4, 1950, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





College Activities and 


VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 


by VICTOR L. JEPSEN 


HH BENEFICIAL to your vocational life 
were your college extracurricular activi- 
ties? If you were to go to college again, 
would you engage in more or fewer? When 
the graduates of a typical American four-year 
college were asked this question, they over- 
whelmingly stated that, given the opportun- 
ity again, they would engage in many more 
activities than before. Was this desire a 
nostalgia for youthful fun now gone forever, 
or did their vocational experience suggest the 
value of such action? 

The battle between classroom and extra- 
class activities rages undiminished in college 
halls today. Football, basketball, student 
body political duties, committee and organi- 
zational activities compete with academic 
assignments for the students’ time, and there 
are few who can satisfy both masters. 

Most instructors and administrators will 
admit that there is value in these extra-class 
activities but not many will excuse encroach- 
ment upon academic routine. The student 
who finds it necessary to curtail some class- 
room assignments soon discovers that college 
authorities sanction the extra-class activities 
only as ‘‘extra.’" In many activities the two 
blend together as in music, dramatics, and 
athletics, and this happy combination both 
trains and satisfies the doers in a way rarely 
found in other academic areas. 

What is the vocational significance of 
extracurricular activities in college? Do par- 
ticipants gain thereby sufficient values which 
are measurable in some objective fashion? 
Is extracurricular activity on a large scale 
associated with future vocational success? 
Many have asked this question both because 
it may help to throw light upon what em- 


phasis should be devoted to extra-class activi- 
ties, and because it may help in vocational 
guidance and placement 

Some 30 years ago Gambrill [/] made a 
comprehensive study of the graduates of seven 
major colleges and universities. She com- 
puted extracurricular success by formula and 
then compared grades and extracurricular 
success with subsequent annual carnings 
Her comparison is significant as the first large 
study of this problem. 


TABLE | 


Correlation between Extracurricular 
Achievement, Scholarship, and Earned Income 
(Garnbrill) 





Extracurricular 
Achievement and Scholarship and 
Income Income 


PLE R PE 


Occupation 


0.11 0.09 

0.03 0 o8 

0.58 0.07 
—0.2] 0.13 
-0.25 

0.40 0.17 


Teaching 0.09 
Business 0.08 
Law 0.11 
Medicines 0.13 
Engineering 0.15 
Ministry 0.17 


All Occupa 


tions 04 0.11 O5 


Other studies showed even closer apparent 
relationship. Nicolson [2] surveyed three 
groups of Wesleyan graduates and found 
extracurricular achievement closely related 
to vocational success (defined as inclusion in 





Do extracurricular 
activities today mean 
$$$S$SSSSSS 


tomorrow? 
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Who's Who in America). Bridgman [3] in the 
comprehensive American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company studies found grades to be 
more important, but the combination of 
grades and extracurricular stature provided 
the most satisfactory criteria for use in select- 
ing Bell Telephone supervisory and executive 
personnel. Tunis [4] studied Harvard gradu- 
ates and found that Phi Beta Kappans and 
clubmen earned the most money, and athletes 
the least. Edey [5] at Princeton found that 
athletes made least, but that the Phi Beta 
Kappa and athlete combination received high- 
est earnings. On the other hand, Walters [6] 
found among eminent engineers an inverse 
relationship between college activities and 
subsequent success. 

There was to be discovered in these studies 
little specific trend or direction, although 
most of them show some relationship between 
extra-class activity, eminence, or subsequent 
vocational success. 

In an investigation made at Fresno State 
College, California, the writer evaluated the 
extra-class records of the 488 male graduates 
of the years 1929-1938, and compared these 
with their 1947 annual earnings. The college 
yearbooks provided records of college activi- 
ties. Students with no activities listed were 
given a one rating; membership in a social or 
honorary fraternity merited a two; this plus 
office in same, or small athletic, music, or 
dramatic participation rated a three. When to 
the above were added greater participation in 
various college affairs, athletics, clubs, or 
organizations, the rank was four. Substantial 
participation and office holding in campus 
publications, politics, athletics merited a five. 
The highest rating, six, was reserved for 
thuse who, in addition to other outstanding 
activities, had also been elected student body 
president, editor of paper, or to multiple class 
offices. Every effort was made to confer the 
high rating on all-round participants rather 
than single activity individuals. 


Vocational Success of Group 


How did these individuals so classified suc- 
ceed subsequently in their vocational life? 
A deviation of Pearson's crude score formula 
was applied to discover the coefficient of cor- 
relation between rankings in extra-class 
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activity and annual earnings. Some diffi- 
culty arose over the peculiar distribution of 
extra-class ranks which did not follow the 
normal curve of grades and earnings, but 
rather followed an uneven line with the great 
majority of students in ranks one and two, 
and very few in rank six. Furthermore, com- 
pensation was made for some extremely high 
incomes which tended to distort unweighted 
computations. 

With these precautions, an over-all correla- 
tion of 0.27 was found between extracurricu- 
lar activities and annual earnings. Although 
this in itself is of little significance, it con- 
trasts sharply with the 0.0 correlation found 
between grades and income. 

Somewhat more interesting and informa- 
tive are the correlations based on a break- 
down of graduates into occupational areas. 
The highest relationship of the whole study, 
0.32, was found in this manner. 


TABLE 2 


Correlation between Extracurricular Activities 
and Incomes of Male Fresno State College 
Graduates by Occupational Groups 
1929-1938 





PE 


0.12 
0.09 
0.05 
0.05 


Number 


Professional 27 
Administrators 39 
Business 110 
Teachers 117 


293 7 0.03 


Revealing also are the figures on students 
with no extracurricular activities. 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of the Large and Low Incomes by 
Extracurricular Ratings 1929-1938 





Incomes 
over $8,000 


Incomes 


Rating under $4,000 


1 (Low: 40 7 
2 


21 


3 28 
4 25 
5 ] 
6 (Highest 0 





College Activities and Vocational Success 


Possibly the most interesting feature of the 
study is the disproportionately large number 
of low earnings received by graduates with 
no extracurricular activities, and the con- 
sistently high incomes earned by those who 
ranked highest in extracurricular activities. 
Only one high-activity ranking individual 
earned less than $4,000 yearly, while 13 of 
those ranking highest in scholastic marks 
received less than this 


TABLE 4 





Incomes 
over $8,000 


Inc ome s 


Under $4,000 


Ist decile 13.0% 


High rating (extra 


grades 43.0% 


20.0 
20.0 


curricular. 
Low decile (grade s 
Low rating (extra 
curricular 2 8.0 


The closest relation with high income came 
through combining high rankings in extra- 
curricular activities and high ranking in 
scholarship. Very little difference in earning 
power, however, is noticed except in the very 
lowest and the very highest groups 


TABLE 5 


Annual Earnings of Graduates Who Received 
Highest Classification in Both Grade and 
Extracurricular Activities as Compared with 
Those Who Received the Lowest Classification 





Under $4,000 
No. $4,000 $6,000 


$6,000 Over 
$8.000 $8.00 


Highest in both 
grades 
campus activ 
ities 10 


and 


Lowest in both 
grades and 
campus activ 


ities 16 10 
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The average annual earnings of this highest 
ranking group in 1947 were $6,060, while the 
average of the lowest group was $4,393 
While a significantly higher earned income is 
received by the high classification student, 
the number involved is so small that one is 
justified only in pointing out that possession 
of ability to excel in both extra-class and 
scholastic activities apparently lifts the indi 
vidual statistically out of the low income 
group, but it may not necessarily put him in 
the high income group. The higher averag« 
comes directly from a scarcity of low earned 
incomes and not from a great number of high 
incomes. 

Thus, while extracurricular activity 
not appear to forecast future vocational suc 
cess, 1t appears to bear a closer relationship 
to financial success than does high scholastic 
ranking. Perhaps those old graduates who 
wish they had devoted more time extra 
curricularly were right. I] 


} 


GOes 


Perhaps colleges 
should make more effort to link academic 
studies with non-academic activities Such 


a combination of the academic and non- 
academic might enable the typical student of 
today to grasp more readily the relationship 
between the concrete and the abstract, and 
to prepare himself more thoroughly for future 


vocational life. 
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WORK 


Any nation that permits youth to reach the age of 18 years without having 
known the meaning of work is merely setting the date of its own decline.— 
SCHOOL REVIEW. 





COUNSELING 
In Their Colleges 


A Study of 
Student Attitudes* 
by HENRY W. SAGESER 





HIS sruDY was undertaken to find out 
what students themselves desired in 
counseling, and how they felt about the 
services currently rendered by the college or 
university wherein they were enrolled. In 
eight institutions, 1,212 college students re- 
sponded to a questionnaire secking data on 
students’ need for, use of, and awareness of 
counseling services, also on their attitudes 
toward the counseling received, exclusive of 
the services of the Veterans Administration. 
The institutions participating in this survey 
were Butler University, University of Louis- 
ville, University of Tampa, Depauw Univer- 
sity, Earlham College, Saint Joseph's College, 
Indiana University, and Purdue University. 
The services considered were: 


Help in arranging a schedule of classes or 
a plan of study leading to a degree. 

Help or advice in changing courses, class 
attendance, student-teacher relationships, 
dropping courses. 

Advice on how to study, help in improving 
study habits, or help with reading habits. 
Help in er ee social situations correctly. 
Vocational guidance, such as taking ability 
or aptitude tests, obtaining information on 
various types of jobs, or individualized 
advice on choosing a career. 

Help in matters of health or medical in- 
formation or advice. 

Help with personal problems such as fam- 
ily relationships, social activities, personal 
adjustments, or personal finances. 

Help in obtaining psychological clinic or 
psychiatric services in meeting emotional 
problems. 


* This paper is based upon the author's doctoral dis- 
sertation, directed by H. H. Remmers. The original dis- 
sertation is on file in the Purdue University Library 


The principal findings were as follows: 


e Only four out of the 1,212 respondents ex- 
pressed no need for counseling services while 
in college. 

e Three-fourths of the students expressed a 
desire for assistance in academic matters. 

e Over 50 per cent of the students expressed 
need for vocational guidance. 

e Ten per cent stated that they had felt the 
need for the aid of a psychological or psychi- 
atric clinic. 

e The students expressed need for the other 
areas of counseling specified in the question- 
naire. 

e In their expressions of need, the students at 
each institution ranked the order of need for 
the services in the same rank order, ranging 
from academic to psychiatric counseling 
services. In their total count, there was 
statistical significance in the differences be- 
tween each rank. 

e Municipal colleges differed from the state 
and religious denominational institutions in 
that a smaller percentage of the students ex- 
pressed need for medical assistance while in 
college. This appeared due to the fact that 
the majority of students lived at home and 
were cared for by their family doctors. 

e There was no significant difference among 
freshmen, sophomore, junior, or senior stu- 
dents in their expressions of need for counsel- 
ing. 

e There was high correlation (0.97) between 
the rank order of counseling services needed 
and the counseling services used, as reported 
by the returns. 

e Though not statistically significant, a 
higher percentage of the younger students re- 
ported using the counseling services than did 
the older students. 
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e In many areas of counseling, only half as 
many students reported receiving aid as re- 
ported having felt a need for the aid. 

e There was a higher percentage of the stu- 
dents at the religious denominational colleges 
who reported using the counseling services, 
than at either the state universities or the 
municipal universities. 

e There was considerable difference among 
the institutions with regard to the percentage 
of their students reporting awareness that the 
various counseling services were available, 
varying among services as well as among 
institutions offering the same services. There 
was much less uniformity in awareness of 
available services than in expressed need or 
reported use. 

e The unfavorable written comments were 
specifically worded complaints or criticisms. 
The favorable written comments were vague 
and general, such as ‘‘adequate,"’ ‘‘satisfac- 
tory,’ “‘very fine,"’ ‘‘all that I needed."’ 

e The criticism most often made (12 per cent 
of those writing) was that the advisers were 


poorly informed, often not even knowing the 
requirements to obtain a degree from the 
institution at which they were employed 

e The criticism second in frequency of expreés- 
sion (10 per cent) was that the advisers were 
too impersonal, not interested in the student, 
or were serving as advisers through necessity 
and did not particularly like the task. 

This research drew the unusually high re- 
sponse of 41 per cent returned questionnaires, 
using the mail for sending and receiving. 

The voluntary written comments given by 
the students further evidenced their interest 
in the subject of college counseling. All con- 
cerned with the project were impressed by 
the extent to which wholehearted student 
cooperation was evidenced. Wherever such 
a study has been made it has appeared to 
focus student attention upon their institu- 
tion’s counseling services. This stimulated 
interest is an opportunity for further service 
to the student body. It is felt that both this 
inquiry and future follow-up checks are well 
worth the effort necessary to make them. 


CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVENESS 


“The most valid criteria of the effectiveness of a guidance procedure consist of 
fundamental changes in student behavior, such as improved vocational choices, 
increased or balanced social participation, increased ability of students to make 
their own decisions, development of democratic attitudes, greater self-under- 


standing, improved social adjustment. These broad criteria must be broken 
down into specifics that can be measured quite directly. Such specifics might be: 
(1) Reduction in scholastic failure. (2) Reduction in the discipline problems 
reported. (3) Increase in the use of counseling facilities. (4) Increase in the 
number of students who are referred to a counselor by other students or who 
seek the counselor voluntarily. (5) Reduction in requests for program change. 
(6) Increase in vocational choices that are within the scope of each student's 
capacity and training opportunity. (7) Increase in the “holding power" of the 
school—reduction of drop-outs. (8) Increase in number of students who par- 
ticipate actively and with apparent enjoyment in at least one organized student 
activity. (9) Increase in the use by former students and graduates of school 
facilities and counselor help. (10) Increase in job placements. It is assumed 
that all these criteria are desirable. Whether or not they are desirable de- 
pends upon the extent to which each specific criterion is indicative of a larger 
and altogether desirable change in student behavior." —Quoted from Wrenn and 
Dugan, GUIDANCE PROCEDURES IN HIGH SCHOOL, p. 60. 





A High School Principal 


Looks at Guidance 


by FRED DIXON 





UST LOOKING 1s about all many of us have 
been doing in this whole field of guidance 
and personnel work. Yet even a casual look 
will reveal to the interested investigator that 
much progress has been made in developing 
realistic guidance programs in the past dec- 
ade. A careful look should cause us to ask 
at least three fundamental questions. First, 
what is the over-all picture of guidance as 
part of our American system of education? 
Second, what are my responsibilities as prin- 
cipal? Third, what guidance activities are 
improving in the school where I work? These 
are fair questions, yet most of us in school ad- 
ministration have only incomplete answers. 
Let's take the over-all look first. We are 
impressed by the increase in the numbers of 
guidance personnel in the secondary schools 
We are gratified to find institutions of higher 
learning offering many courses to prepare the 
needed personnel for our secondary schools. 
We find some pioneers in business and indus- 
try developing rather extensive personnel de- 
partments. 

We are encouraged to find leaders outside 
the field of guidance and personnel who are 
pleading for better guidance activities in the 
secondary school. James Bryant Conant, 
scientist and university administrator, in his 
book, Education in a Divided World, pleads that 
we improve our guidance programs and sup- 
port the research on which these programs 
should be based. Then President Conant 
says, ‘I repeat once more, at the risk of be- 
ing wearisome, that this question of guidance 
is central to the whole philosophy of a demo- 
cratic school system.""! 


' James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided World 
‘Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1948), 


227 pp. 


Our over-all look at guidance also reveals 
the fact that leaders in the field of secondary 
education are insisting on improved guidance 
services in our high schools. For example, 
Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary 
and Elementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, speaking in Chicago in March, 
1949, stated: “The secondary school of the 
future will pursue a thorough program of 
pupil study and provide effective guidance 
services. It seems to me sound to insist that 
we must sharply increase the time in second- 
ary schools for studying our pupils.’** 

On the other side of the over-all picture we 
see confusion over terminology. We see 
what might be called armed camps within 
the guidance field. Warfare is waged by de- 
bate on and off the convention floor. This 
confusion and debate probably should be ex- 
pected in a field as new as personnel work, for 
there are many issues at stake. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones has made an excellent start in the direc- 
tion of clarification in her presentation of 
‘Some Current Issues in Guidance."’* 

In spite of some confusion the over-all pic- 
ture looks most encouraging. One word of 
caution, however, must be raised. Guidance 
directors and counselors should not feel that per- 
sonnel work will solve all the ills of education. 

2Galen Jones, ““The High School of the Future,” 
Teachers’ College Record (April, 1949) 


* Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Some Current Issues in Guid- 
ance,’ Teachers’ College Record (November, 1947 
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Of course, education may or may not be sick, 
but there are many self-appointed doctors 
who enjoy making the diagnosis. The point 
here, however, is that guidance is only one 
part of the school program and this one field 
should not assume full responsibility for im- 
proving public education. 


Principal’s Responsibilities 


We now come to the personal look. What 
are the principal's responsibilities? Edgar 
Harden gave one answer to our question when 
he wrote, “‘The Administrator must in the 
first and last analysis, assume the major re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of the 
guidance program.’’** This means that we 
either lead the way or we get in the way. It 
seems to me that leadership here would in- 
volve an affirmative answer to the following 
fifteen questions: 


e Have I had recent courses in guidance and 
personnel work? 

e Has adequate in-service training been pro- 
vided for the staff? 

e Has sufficient time been provided for coun- 
selors? 

e Have we made a careful study of the needs 
of our pupils? 

e Have we utilized the entire staff to plan, 
carry out, and evaluate our guidance pro- 
gram? 

e Has a convenient time been arranged for 
pupils to see their counselors? 

e Are we utilizing community resources? 

e Have I organized the administrative and 
counseling staff on a service basis rather than 
as a supervisory group? 

e Have we kept the parents informed? 

e Have we provided sufficient materials for 
the library? 

e Do we have adequate and accessible pupil 
personnel records? 

e Is our testing program well balanced and 
usable? 
e Are 
mitted? 
e Have I secured sufficient money and build- 
ing space for our guidance program? 


initiative and experimentation per- 


‘ Edgar L. Harden, How to Organize Your Guidance Pro- 
gram (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950). 
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e Does the principal recognize that he must 
give credit to the staff for the successes of the 
guidance program and that he must accept 
responsibility for its failure?* 

We now come to the third look, or per- 
haps we should say the embarrassing look, 
which each principal should take: What 
guidance activities are improving in the 
school where I work? In the John Marshal! 
High School the responsibility for our guid- 
ance work has been delegated to a committee 
composed of the school counselors and three 
classroom teachers elected by the faculty 
The purpose of this committee is to give direc- 
tion and emphasis to the guidance program 
The group holds regular monthly meetings 
to take care of routine duties. In addition, 
each year the guidance committee selects some 
topic for careful study and investigation 
The problem which this group studied for the 
past year was, ‘‘How Can We Strengthen the 
Holding Power of Our School?”’ 

Some of the more important phases of 
guidance attempted by our counselors might 
be stated as follows 

1. Working with feeder schools: 


Supplying these schools with information 
about the secondary school 
curriculum, 
services, personnel and organization of staff, 
plant, and equipment 

Providing information for guiding pupils in 
such matters as: the general aim and pur 
pose of the schools; traditions and objec 
tives of various codes of conduct; purposes 


its objectives, 


activity program, guidance 


and objectives of various courses and cur 
ricula 

Arranging visits to the high 
school and a special assembly for groups who 
expect to enter our high school the follow- 
ing semester 


orientation 


? 


a. 


Working with pupils in the high 
| 


sc hoo : 


Helping pupils plan a sequence of studies for 
the semester and following years in the light 
of their interests, aptitudes, limitations, and 
vocational aims 

Assisting in analyzing study difficulties and 


b 


® The last question has been copied verbatim from C. E 
Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1947). 
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seeking their solution 

Helping to develop an understanding of the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizenship 
in school and community 

Assisting ‘‘transfer’’ pupils in adjusting to 
the high school. 

Providing information and arranging for 
conferences for those interested in college, 
nursing, military services, and other fields. 
Making available information about scholar- 
ships and loans, through group mectings, 
personal conferences, and bulletin board 
displays. 

Assisting college-bound pupils in securing 
information and in the evaluation of various 
institutions. (The senior class counselor 
keeps an up-to-date file of college catalogues 
and a directory of college-bound pupils. ) 
Giving group interest and aptitude tests and 
recording results. 

Encouraging pupils of outstanding ability to 
continue post-secondary education 

Holding an ‘‘exit’’ conference (sometimes 
several) with each pupil planning to with- 
draw from school—seeking a ful] under- 
standing of the pupil's situation and plans 
Acting as sponsor of social activities of class, 
such as dances, teas, parties, and commence- 
ment exercises. 


Working with other interested persons: 


Holding conferences with teachers and par- 
ents. 

Notifying parents of activities of applicants 
for graduation. 

Holding conferences and passing on pertinent 
information about pupils to visiting teacher, 
placement counselor, nurse, school ad- 
ministrators, and outside agencies 


The school nurse assists teachers and coun- 
selors in coordinating all available informa- 
tion regarding the health status, health be- 
havior, home environment, and progress of 
the pupil so that it can be used to get prac- 
tical results in the correction of poor health 
practices or poor environmental conditions. 
She cooperates with the school staff in help- 
ing to adjust the handicapped pupil—those 
with defective hearing, impaired vision, 
heart trouble, or emotional disturbances. 

The library is a necessary and important 
part of our guidance organization. It main- 
tains and keeps up to date an occupational 
file in which are placed the latest brochures, 


pamphlets, newspapers, and magazine articles 
which may have value for occupational study 
and guidance. Books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, trade journals, and visual aids which 
are designed for the purpose of helping pupils 
learn more about the development of pleasing 
personalities, living with others, and choos- 
ing a career are made available to all pupils. 


The Visiting Teacher 


Our visiting teacher is a trained social 
worker. She gives approximately one-fourth 
of her time to counseling with the members 
of the freshman group. In addition, she 
supervises the work of a graduate student 
from the nearby school of social work. The 
other 75 per cent of her time is given to work- 
ing with referrals made to her by the class 
counselors and administrators. In addition, 
she sponsors the transportation commission. 
We also have the part-time services of another 
visiting teacher who is a member of the at- 
tendance department. 

Our high school has one counselor and 
three coordinators who devote part of their 
time to the placement and follow-up of its 
pupils. The coordinators—diversified occu- 
pational training, office training, and dis- 
tributive education—give training, assist 
pupils in placement on job, supervise pupils 
on job, and follow up former pupils. They 
work with the placement counselor in investi- 
gating and helping to fill job openings and 
assist her in supervising part-time working 
pupils who are not enrolled in a work-train- 
ing program. The distributive education 
coordinator plans and conducts regular pre- 
employment classes for all pupils interested 
in seasonal or work after high school gradua- 
tion. 

The placement counselor, who devotes full 
time to this work, attempts: 


e To gather all information possible about 
the pupils which will be useful in helping to 
locate them effectively. 

e To establish contacts with employing busi- 


ness and industrial concerns which © ‘en re- 
sult in opportunities for openings 1 2 the 
young people with whom she works. 

e To assist in arranging for talks, visits, and 
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conferences for pupils interested in securing 
more knowledge on specific vocations. 

e To work with the State Employment Serv- 
ice in the placement of young workers. 

e To continue contacts with young people 
after they are placed. 

e To make follow-up studies of withdrawals 
and graduates. 

e To plan and assist with group and individ- 
ual testing. 


In addition to the work of our counselors, 
we have found that the homeroom teacher is 
a vital part of our guidance program. As 
nearly as administratively possible, students 
remain with the same homeroom teacher for 
one year. In addition to the daily nine- 


minute homeroom period for administrative 
purposes, the homeroom teacher has a 56- 
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minute daily period which he spends with 
the majority of his group. This gives the 
homeroom teacher the opportunity to know 
his group fairly well. Specifically, he helps 
each pupil cach semester to determine his 
choice of studies; suggests to pupils, parents, 
and counselors plans for improvement and 
adjustment; makes contact with homes when 
it seems desirable; keeps cumulative records 
up to date. 

As I take this brief look at guidance I find 
three wishes which I hope might be realized 
First, that the administrative staff has pro- 
vided some leadership for this important part 
of our school program. Second, that I have 
not been the big bottleneck which stymied 
the development of our guidance work 
Third, that we will be able to see some im- 
provement in our guidance services each year. 


ARMY-AIR FORCE RECRUITING POLICY 


“The expressed policy of the U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Service 
since the end of World War Il has been and still is that the Recruiting Service 
personnel are not to take any action that would influence any young man to 
leave high school or college for the purpose of enlisting in the Service. . . . 
Because education benefits the man—who in turn benefits the Service—we hope 
this schooling need not be interrupted any sooner than necessary for him to enter 
the Service. Eager as we are to have men in the Armed Forces, we do not want 
them to pass up their opportunities for education. We want volunteers who 
will take pride in being soldiers and airmen—but we want them after they have 
gone as far as they can in school. A better educated soldier or airman is a 
better military man; more useful to his country, more useful to himself."— 
T. J. Hanley, Jr., Major General, U. S. Air Force. 





PHYSICAL PROVISIONS 


for Guidance Services 





A® THE Provisions for physical facilities 
needed to implement and operate guid- 
ance programs still generally inadcquate? 
The evidence at hand indicates that the 
answer is, “‘yes.”” 

The guidance services performed in any one 
school will govern to some extent the physi- 
cal facilities needed, but a study of the con- 
struction of the existing school buildings re- 
veal that they do not readily lend themselves 
to conversion to housing the guidance serv- 
ices properly. 

The fact that school buildings are built 
for a long period of time and are planned to 
meet the needs currently pressing quite often 
means that they cannot easily be converted 
for the establishment of new types of educa- 
tional services. This presents three points for 
consideration. First, new school building 
planning should consider adequate facilities 
to house the guidance services. Second, 
where pupil personnel services are organized 
under designated leadership, and the guid- 
ance services is one of these services, con- 
sideration must be given to the provision of 
physical facilities of the other activities co- 
ordinated with the guidance services. Third, 
if physical facilities for guidance services must 
be improvised from available building space 
specific plans should be made to meet this 
problem in the most satisfactory manner. 

In examining the literature in this field 
many statements regarding guidance facili- 
ties, such as “‘provide adequate facilities,”’ 
“suitable quarters,’ “‘proper counseling 
rooms,”’ and other like statements were in- 
cluded but none spelled out what they actu- 
ally are. Usually these facilities are deter- 
mined according to the ideas of the adminis- 
tration in each of the respective schools with 
apparently little regard of the functional 


aspects of the service. In summarizing the 
information obtained from various sources 
the description of the physical facilities 
ranged from ‘‘a de luxe guidance suite to a 
counselor's interviewing room at the entrance 
of a lavatory’ but there was little informa- 
tion as to the floor space area, the number of 
rooms, the equipment needed, or the costs. 

It is clear that there is no common agree- 
ment as to what type of quarters may be con- 
sidered standard and suitable for the guidance 
services as there is no evaluation of this to the 
writer's knowledge. Perhaps standardiza- 
tion should not be contemplated if the idea 
is retained that each school must adapt itself 
to its facilities. Some schools have made 
progress in this respect but as yet it may be 
considered as an initial step only in this de- 
velopment. Some of the reports examined 
described how certain sections of the build- 
ings had been converted into guidance rooms, 
but in most cases it had been a matter of find- 
ing any available place. There have been 
stock rooms, office space, sections of corridors, 
and classrooms included in the conversion 
plans. 

This and similar problems have not been 
entirely neglected, however. Church [1] 
points out the following trends in school 
building planning: ‘‘(a) Traditionally, the 
architect usually lays out a ground plan 
which is proportioned so as to have sym- 
metry, balance, and eye appeal. Then, the 
classrooms and laboratories are placed in the 
plans. . Now there is a tendency to ap- 
proach the initial planning from a functional 
standpoint and leave the over-all arrangement 
of the building, design, and layout until the 
last. That is, the floor space, room height, 
and functional use of each individual depart- 
ment are considered, and the room or depart- 
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ment laid out accordingly. After all of the 
departments and individual units are laid 
out, the architect then locates and groups the 
departments, mosaic fashion, orienting them 
according to their function and use. (b) A 
second trend in school planning is toward 
widespread staff participation and away from 
the traditional planning of the educational 
and architectural experts. The members of 
the school staff who daily work in the class- 
rooms are more likely to know how rooms 
can be laid out to function more effectively 
and become better educational workshops 
than either the superintendent or the archi- 
tect. (c) A third trend is toward wider use 
of the school plant by the adult community 
during the time that regular classes are not 
in session.”’ 

In a study reported by Munson [9] in 1949, 
he states that ‘‘tremendous needs exist over 
the country for new and remodeled school 
facilities. While adequate standards are 
available for the planning of most school 
units, little has been published concerning 
standards for physical facilities for guidance 
services.’ 

Shear [11] voices the same opinion when he 
quotes Spaulding in his article as follows: 
‘It cannot be said that provisions for guid- 
ance as a part of the secondary school pro- 
grams deserve greater emphasis than do the 
school’s curriculum and its methods of teach- 
ing. But it can quite justly be said that fewer 
schools are today giving adequate attention 
to their programs of guidance than to the 
other essential activities. In all too many 
schools guidance is not yet a recognized and 
integrated part of the school’s administrative 
operations.” 

A somewhat different point of view is ex 
pressed by Stoneman and Broady [/2] when 


they state in part that “The introduction ot 
guidance activities, both educational and 
vocational, into the public school system 1s 
a recent development and one which is not 
confined either to large or small school sys 
tems Examination of the recommenda 
tions concerning the establishment of guid- 
ance programs in the small school leads one 
to the conclusion that in so far as building 
provisions are concerned, guidance demands 
little more than office space and adequate files 
for permanent records.’ This is somewhat 


modified when they add, “As guidance be- 


comes more prevalent in the schools and its 
place is more universally recognized, it seems 
reasonable to expect that provisions may be 
made for guidance directors . . . in places other 
than in the central office In the light, 
therefore. of present trends, it seems we may 
expect a great deal more emphasis upon this 
type of activity in the future, 
quently from the building standpoint, more 
demand for adequate space needs 


Need Still Great 


It may tentatively be concluded from the 


and conse- 


foregoing statements that the need for pro- 
viding adequate physical facilities for guid- 
ance services is still great and, if the material 
reviewed indicates a general tendency 
throughout the country, it is evident that 
not enough emphasis has been placed on this 
important apsect. Furthermore, it appears 
that provisions for physical facilities have 
not kept pace with the development of guid- 
ance programs 

What are adequate physical facilities for guid- 
ance services? 

To obtain an answer to this question Mun- 
son |9] made a study in 1949, using a ques- 
tionnaire which was mailed to 42 State super- 
visors of guidance services and 102 selected 
school administrators. Each respondent was 
asked to list “‘the activities that were re- 
garded by the authorities as responsibilities 


of the guidance program” and “‘to recom- 





You can’t cram counseling 
into an unused corner . 
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mend specific facilities’’ to operate the pro- 
gram. Returns were received from 90.5 per 
cent of the State supervisors and from 64 per 
cent of the school administrators. 

In summarizing the returns he found that 
the respondents regarded the following as 
specific facilities and locations in the per- 
centages indicated: private interviewing 
rooms, 100 per cent; individual clinical test- 
ing facilities, 99 per cent; occupational in- 
formation file, 98 per cent; health rooms, 95 
per cent; clerical facilities, 94 per cent; spe- 
cial social rooms, 92 per cent; reception room, 
87 per cent; nearness to central office, 87 per 
cent; nearness to library, 77 per cent; cen- 
tralized location, 76 per cent; social atmos- 
phere, 76 per cent; location on first floor, 68 
per cent; group testing facilities, 54 per cent; 
and recreational facilities, 32 per cent. That 
the above should all be included as guidance 
facilities raises some doubt. 

The individual counseling rooms included 
these features: desk and chair, 99 per cent; 
filing cabinet, 94 per cent; book shelf, 89 per 
cent; two or more extra chairs, 80 per cent; 
bulletin board, 76 per cent; and rugs, 76 per 
cent. 

In his study of the plans for new or pro- 
posed secondary schools Shear [//] found that 
the provisions for pupil personnel services were 
generally inadequate. In the period 1937 
1939, in the plans of 47 schools studied, five 
provided guidance space. 

The fact that many of the titles of these 
articles reflected the idea of ‘‘Planning To- 
day's Schools for Tomorrow's Children” 
leads one to ponder whether guidance has 
become of age in the minds of some educators. 

In planning space and physical facilities 
for pupil personnel services Shear [//]] sug- 
gests in part these points for consideration: 


Central Location. The suite should be located so 
as to be easily accessible to pupils, teaching staff, 
administrators, new pupils, and others coming into 
the building (out-of-school youth, parents, em- 
ployers). Its location should also foster use at 
times when the school may otherwise be closed 

Relative Location. The unit should be adjacent 
to the administrative offices. When not included 
in the suite, a classroom for group testing and 
group instruction should be available near the per- 
sonnel unit. Nearness to the school library is a 
possible advantage. 


Occupations, February, 1951 


Space Provided. The amount and type of space 
available will depend on such factors as the size 
of school, and whether it is a new or remodeled 
building. Inclusions should be: a health suite, 
one or more private offices for counseling and inter- 
viewing, a waiting room, an available classroom 
for group testing and group instruction in guidance 
topics, an office for individual psychological ex- 
amination and for psychological counseling and 
therapy, storage, and vault space 

Equipment. Each counselor's office should con- 
tain a desk and desk chair, two other chairs, at 
least one four-drawer vertical letter file, bookcase, 
and a telephone. The waiting room should be 
furnished with comfortable chairs, table, display 
and bulletin boards—the records alcove of this 
room should have desk(s) and chairs, vertical files 
with four or five lock drawers, telephone, and 
typewriter(s). The room for psychological ex- 
amination and therapy should have a table, chairs, 
and a storage cupboard. Ifa classroom is provided 
for group testing and guidance instruction, it 
should be equipped with movable students’ desks 
and chairs, blackboards, and plenty of bulletin 
board space, a large table, a bookcase, and four- 
drawer vertical files. Rugs, draperies, and suitable 
pictures would be desirable extras for the suite. 


Other plans and suggestions for physical 
facilities have been prepared or reported by 
State Supervisors Zeis of Mississippi, Tollerud 
of Minnesota, Michelman of Illinois, as well 
as by Guidance Director Christensen of 
Worcester (Mass.) Public Schools. In addi- 
tion, Harris [7], Fladseth [4], and Corre and 
Geiger [2] have made contributions. Collec- 
tively, they have presented floor plans, equip- 
ment needed, appropriate furnishings, and 
other suggestions to enhance the physical 
facilities for guidance services. 

Further study would reveal many other de- 
sirable plans and suggestions for this purpose. 
An examination of the plans reported above 
as well as additional plans might serve as a 
basis for those who are faced with this prob- 
lem in their respective localities. 


Remodeling Existing Buildings 


However, all of the plans mentioned are 
not adaptable to all schools. Some would 
apply only in cases where new school build- 
ings are being planned, while others would be 
suitable in cases where a program of remodel- 
ing is in process, or where existing facilities 
are to be converted. It is felt that the latter 
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situation will be most common in the major- 
ity of Cases 

Remodeling existing buildings presents cer- 
tain problems not easily solved. To convert 
them in accordance with the criteria sug- 
gested by Shear and others will require 
ingenuity on the part of the planners. What- 
ever space is allocated for guidance there will 
be some expenditures involved in converting 
and the costs will be difficult to determine in 
advance. However, some economics can be 
effected by making the changes a school 
project. The various shops and departments 
can play an important part. For examples: 
the carpentry and woodworking shops can 
put up partitions, build tables, bookcases, 
bookracks and bulletin boards, recondition 
old furniture or do other woodwork; the art 
department can supply pictures and other art 
needs; the home economics department make 
curtains, draperies and similar articles, and 
other departments according to their spe- 
cialty. In addition to making a specific con- 
tribution to the school, the pupils would 
gain valuable work experience 

Although some satisfactory progress in 
providing physical facilities for guidance 
services has been reported from various sec- 
tions of the country, there are still many 
schools without adequate facilities and, 
consequently, there remains much work to be 
done. It may be concluded that the problem 
prevails in all states. In order to remedy the 
situation it will require the concerted efforts 
of those who are responsible for and engaged 
in guidance work. This fact raises these 
questions: 


e What are, if any, the responsibilities of 
the State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers regarding this prob- 
lem? 

e What are adequate guidance facilities in 
each type of school? 

e What sort of plans should be presented to 
school building planning boards? Who 
should initiate ood repare such plans? 

e How can old buildings be remodeled or 
converted to provide adequate facilities? 
Can this activity be made a school project? 


ZEAL 


e Should a State-wide survey be conducted 
in each State under the leadership of the 
State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and ‘or Counselor-Trainers to evaluate the 
existing physical facilities and thereby pro- 
cure examples of desirable plans for ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, vocational schools 
consolidated schools, and other schools? 
e If such a survey is conducted, how shall 
the obtained data be compiled, evaluated, 
and distributed throughout the country? 
e How can the costs of providing physical 
facilities and equipment in new buildings 
be determined? In remodeling and equip- 
ping old buildings? 
e What other related factors apply to this 
problem? 
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ROLE PLAYING 


in cooperative retail training class 


by ELWOOD N. CHAPMAN 


YOUNG MAN IN a hurry—that was Jim. 
One of the members of the Cooperative 
Retail Training class, he was headed toward 
a career in merchandising. While he worked 
in an approved ‘“‘training’’ position under 
Distributive Education standards he was re- 
sponsible primarily for selling on the floor of 
the men’s department of a small town depart- 
ment store, a job he had held before joining 
the program. In a few short months he had 
undertaken interior and window display 
work for his department, and after successes 
at assignments in other departments had been 
given a permanent additional duty—full re- 
sponsibility for all front windows. Soon he 
was studying buying under the head of the 
men’s department and granted occasional 
chances to select a limited amount of mer- 
chandise himself. The Christmas season 
added to his score one of the outstanding 
windows of the city and a fine selling record. 
With January, however, came trouble 
Spurred perhaps by his responsibility for a 
family of four, Jim began to ponder the fact 
that though praise had been handed him 
freely his rate of pay (above the average to 
begin with) remained the same. Should he 
ask for a raise? The question has a familiar 
ring to cooperative instructors, and when 
Jim brought it to the writer's office one day, 
the writer probed for more information. 
Yes, the problem had pyramided itself in 
Jim's thoughts and a sense of bitterness had 
begun to intrude. Yet, as a counterbalance 
to his thinking he recognized the value of his 
current training opportunities. 
The writer recalled an experience in role 
playing he had recently observed in a graduate 
seminar at a local college. Would role-play- 


ing provide Jim with the solution to his 
problem? It was worth the try. 

The application of role playing in this case 
appeared to be simple. Jim would go through 
the experience of attempting to obtain a raise 
from his ‘‘boss’’ in the classroom. By doing 
this he would be in a position to benefit from 
the experience of his feelings in advance. He 
could analyze the impressions he might make 
on his employer without the danger of in- 
juring his present employment position. 

The plan was informally arranged. Har- 
vey, another more mature student, and a class 
leader, was selected to play the role of the 
employer. He, as well as the class, was 
briefed on the situation as it actually existed 
for Jim. The stage was set. Jim would go 
through the experience of asking for a raise, 
voicing his complaints as he had planned, in 
front of the class. 

An atmosphere of realism permeated the 
classroom from the start. Jim got down to 
business in a hurry, pouring out his ideas, 
trying to prove to his employer why he 
should have been paid more months before 
He went so far as to present statistics 
to prove how much money the employer 
was saving by having him on the pay-roll at 
regular rates when he was doing special work 
Jim became tense, his face was flushed. He 
was talking very fast. The class, sensing the 
drama, became alert. Jim, so intent on pre- 
senting his case, failed to give Harvey (the 
boss) an opportunity to enter the discussion, 
nor was Jim conscious of the reaction he was 
making on Harvey. 

To his own surprise, Harvey had fallen 
into the employer's position. He quickly 
became uneasy under Jim's accusations. He 
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also became tense. When he finally received 
the opportunity to express himself he was 
also worked up, and obviously was having 
difficulty in being objective. Having got 
off to a bad start, they nevertheless spent 
about 20 minutes discussing the many prob- 
lems involved in this complicated situation. 
Eventually returning to a more common 
understanding, Harvey decided to postpone a 
decision until the following week when he 
would have had time to “‘think it over.” 

When the role playing was over, the class 
members, having become fully involved, were 
eager to express themselves. They poured out 
their impressions, asked all kinds of ques- 
tions, and, of course, had plenty of advice for 
Jim. 

In making an analysis of his experience, 
based upon group discussion which followed, 
Jim made these conclusions: 

He felt it was a real experience; going 
through the role playing in the classroom 
had not made it play acting; the realism re- 
mained. He believed that his actions and 
feelings were close to being what they would 
have been in the actual situation. He admit- 
ted to some embarrassment for having “‘emo- 
tionally’’ exposed himself to the class. 

He admitted that he was too “‘keyed up"’ to 
present his case to the best advantage. After 
the role playing he felt he could now be more 
relaxed and do a better job of presenting his 
story. In answer to the question from the 
class, “Were you conscious of the effect you 
were having on your boss?"’ Jim answered 
“no.” 

After considerable group discussion, Jim 
confessed that he had gained insight and 
understanding of the employer's point of 
view. Though his justification for recogni- 
tion remained he could now see that he had 
let himself reinforce his grievances out of 
true proportion. Personal therapy was tak- 
ing place. 

Jim also concluded that he was now better 
prepared to talk with his employer, which he 
intended to do. He was also now ready to 
return to work without a chip on his 
shoulder. 

Harvey also had some definite conclusions 
which were summarized by the class in this 
fashion: He felt that he was pushed by 


Jim without full discussion. He was con- 
scious of Jim's urgent tone of voice and the 
manner in which he started talking to the 
point where he did not hear everything that 
Jim said. Resentment against Jim developed 
before he could give careful consideration to 
the request for an increase. Later in the 
interview, after more discussion, Harvey was 
inclined to grant a raise from an objective 
point of view. However, he was unable to 
pass off the pressure that had been applied. 
Harvey explained this disturbance in these 
words, ‘‘I felt he had invaded my right to 
run my own business.”’ 

Without question, the role playing was a 
rich experience for participants and class 
alike. The students were anxious to use it 
again. But what are the significant conclu- 
sions that can be made from this single ex- 
perience? The writer suggests the following 


e Here is an excellent way to teach students 
employer-employee relations, a method that 
enables the teacher to reach to the heart of 
the problem in a way that will be meaningful 
to the class. True, it is tailor-made for the 


cooperative teacher in the Distributive Educa- 


tion program, but it can be used by other 
teachers in other areas for different purposes 
e Through role playing the student learns 
from experience. He can sense his own mis- 
takes from his own perceptual field 

e Role playing is easy to use. It can be well 
structured in advance or it can be used on the 
spur of the moment by the teacher. The 
teacher can meet classroom problems as they 
occur without resorting to disciplinary ac- 
tion. 

e Everyone learns from role playing, not only 
those who participate but also those who 
observe. Especially is this true when the 
situation being played out is a problem for 
all concerned. 


There are, of course, many other advan- 
tages. The impact on the students is such 
that behavior changes are more apt to occur 
Not only that, but it has the affect of prepar- 
ing the students for actual situations that 
might develop later. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that it is a way of teaching students that most 
difficult task of getting along with people 
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High School Graduates’ 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


He AMERICAN CounciL on Education in a 
cee What the High School Ought to 
Teach, declares that “There is no factor of 
general education which is more important to 
consider than work. This statement should 
not be thought of as applying merely to a few 
marginal cases, but should be accepted as a 
' principle of the widest possible application.” 

The fact remains, however, that the school 
youth of our nation have little opportunity to 
secure work experience and, as yet, there is 
little relationship between the academic pro- 
cedures of the classroom and the practical 
experiences of an individual outside the class- 
room. Even with the encouragement of the 
federal government through legislative acts 
designed to aid vocational education, the 
youth of our secondary schools are not secur- 
ing adequate supervised work experience. 
Many school youth, for a variety of reasons, 
are working, but the work bears little rela- 
tionship to the curriculum offered by the 
high schools. 

A study was recently made by the author, at 
the University of Michigan, on the work ex- 
perience of certain high school graduates in 
the state of Michigan. A work experience 
information blank was sent to 200 freshmen 
(120 males and 80 females) enrolled in the 
college of liberal arts, at the University of 
Michigan, during the fall semester of 1949 
1950. Students from 52 high schools in 
Michigan were among the 105 persons re- 
sponding. Of the replies, 65 were from male 
students and 40 from female students. These 
students were from communities with popu- 
lations less than 1,000 to communities with a 
population of more than 100,000. 

Of this group, three received credit for 
work experience as a part of their high school 
course—a total credit of 5'/, units. One 


male student received 4 units of credit for 
music taken over a period of three years, 
another male student received '/s credit for 
manual arts, and a female student received 
/, credit for library work. 

The study was made to show how much 
work experience had been offered as a part of 
the high school courses, the number of hours 
of work per day, the number of weeks of 
work, and whether the work was compulsory 
or a matter of choice. Of the 105 respond- 
ents, 81 claimed work experience. Nearly all 
of this work was unrelated to a school pro- 
gram. Only 62 of the 81 who reported hav- 
ing work experience gave sufficient data to 
be considered valid for the study. Of these 
62, there were 38 male students and 24 female 
students. Six students indicated that the 
work was compulsory (5 male students and 
one female student). 

Fifty-six of the 62 students reported that 
the work they did was a matter of choice. 
During the four years the 38 male students 
worked for an average of 28.2 hours per week 
for an average of 35.8 weeks. The number 
who worked over the four years remained 
fairly stable, but the average number of hours 
per week increased from 19.8 in the ninth 
grade to 25.6 in the twelfth grade. The 
number of weeks of work decreased from 43.1 
in the ninth grade to 32.8 in the twelfth 
grade. 

Fifty-four students indicated that they 
worked over the four years of high school for 
an average of 18.8 hours per week for an aver- 
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age of 32.2 weeks. The number of hours per 
week increased for the female students from 
17.8 in the ninth grade to 25.5 in the twelfth 
grade, and unlike the male students the num- 
ber of weeks for the female students increased 
from 28.4 in the ninth grade to 36.9 in the 
twelfth grade. 

The aforementioned reports show that 62 
students worked over the four years of high 
school for an average of 25.4 hours per week 
for an average of 34.8 weeks. The number 
who worked increased from 34 in the ninth 
grade to 51 in the twelfth grade. The average 
number of hours of work per week increased 
from 19.4 in the ninth grade to 32.0 in the 
twelfth grade, while the average number of 
weeks decreased from 40.1 in the ninth grade 
to 34.2 in the twelfth grade. 

How did work affect the studies of 81 stu- 
dents who had work experience? Of the 81, 
16 male students and 11 female students 
said that work experience helped them. Six 
male students and three female students said 
that working hindered them. A few said 
their studies were affected, and others said 
it limited their social life. Twenty-four of 
the male students and 17 female students said 
that work seemed to have had no effect on 


their studies. There were four students who 
did not reply to the question. 

How did work experience influence stu- 
dents in making a decision to enter college? 
The replies indicated that 16 male students 
and nine female students were influenced by 
their work experience to enter college. How- 
ever, 55 students (32 male and 23 female) 
stated that work experience had no influence 
in making their decision to enter college. 

The response to the inquiry as to whether 
or not work experience should be made avail- 
able to high school students left no doubt as 
to the attitude of the students. Of the 105 
replies, 94, or 89 per cent, of the students 
favored having supervised work experience 
made available for high school students. Only 
six students replied in the negative and each 
“no” checked had a qualifying statement. 

Conclusions suggested are that high school 
students should be given a larger opportunity 
for work experience; that the economic fac- 
tor was greater than the students always cared 
to indicate, and that work experience on the 
whole apparently was beneficial, potentially 
of greater help if it were carefully planned, 
given proper supervision, and related to the 
curriculum. 


UNDERSTANDING IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 


“It is not enough today to give a student in a vocational or practical arts course 

one or two single skills. He needs to have a realization of the importance of 

those skills to an entire industry, and the importance of the industry in the Ameri- 

can economic system, and the even greater importance of our American system 

and our American ideals in the world."—F. Kenneth Brasted, Director of the 
Education Department, National Association of Manufacturers. 


A VITAL ONE PER CENT 


During the first half of the academic year 1948-1949, a total of 26,759 foreign 
students from 151 countries, colonies, and dependencies were enrolled in 1,115 
colleges, universities, and technical schools in every state and territory of the 


United States. This group constitutes only 1.1 per cent of the students enrolled 
in universities and colleges in the United States, but it may well present more 
possibilities in terms of world leadership than does the remaining 98.9 per cent.— 
From COUNSELING FOREIGN STUDENTS published by the American Council on 
Education as Volume 15 in its series on Student Personnel Work. 





A Bombardment of 


VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


|" New Or.eans a model newspaper page 
and two radio programs take vocational 
information to persons and places as yet un- 
reached by more conventional guidance 
methods. Each Sunday, a job-career page 
published in the New Orleans Item reaches 
approximately 100,000 subscribers. On Sat- 
urdays, two 15-minute programs are broad- 
cast. ‘‘Careers in New Orleans"’ is heard 
from 11:45 a.m. to 12 noon over Liberty Sta- 
tion WTPS. The program ‘‘I Want to Work”’ 
is on the air from §:00 to 5:15 p.m. over NBC 
Station WSMB. All three ventures are the 
brain children of, and are conducted by, 
Harold Miller, Executive Director, New 
Orleans Vocational Guidance Service of B'nai 
B'rith. 

The Item page first appeared in August, 
1949, as a Thursday feature column and ad- 
joining question-answer box. When the 
Item began Sunday publication in March, 
1950, an expanded page succeeded the origi- 
nal feature. Clayton Fritchey, recently ap- 
pointed Director of Information for the De- 
fense Department, established the feature 
while he was Item Editor, naming Miller 
Job-Career Page Editor and Item Job Consult- 
ant. 

Today, the job-career page regularly includes 
a feature article, customarily running to 1,200 
words; a question box; a true-false or mul- 
tiple-choice job activities test; reviews of two 
to three career or vocational books; a coupon 
offering five to ten free vocational pamphlets; 
in addition to miscellaneous contests, briefs, 
services, and other features. 

Greatest reader response has been to the 
pamphlet materials which are assembled 
from many publication sources, or prepared 
specifically for the job page. From 75 to 100 


(sometimes as many as 150) letters are re- 
ceived monthly, ordering these materials. 
No charge is made for publications, postage, 
or mailing. A number of requests have come 
from outside the normal Item area, with out- 
lying Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Florida frequently represented. 

The question box produces the next largest 
order of mail. Only reader inquiries for gen- 
eralized career data are answered, and per- 
sonal problems are avoided. When this 
feature was first announced, the following 
criterion of non-acceptability was stated: 
‘“We shall not try to answer questions like: 
“My mother wants me to be a nurse, my 
father suggests that I be a secretary, and I 
just want to get married. What shall I do?’ *’ 

Brief descriptions of vocations by careerists 
in various fields are carried from time to time. 
Also, vocational problems are sometimes 
posed for solution by guidance workers in the 
area. Anexample of a contest is one entitled: 
“What Is the Most Unusual Job in New 
Orleans?’’ and “Why Is New Orleans a Good 
City for New Business?" 

Topics for the main feature article run the 
gamut, with localized vocational studies 
preferred. One series of recent articles 
featured interviews with New Orleans per- 
sonnel directors. In these, each interviewee 
was personalized against the background of 
his preferred aspect of personnel work. These 
areas have included selection, policy inter- 
pretation, job evaluation, training, and em- 
ployee relations. 

Still other columns have encompassed such 
varied interests as “‘Career Saboteurs,”’ 
“Everybody Gives Advice,’’ ‘‘Why People 
Are Fired,"’ ‘Relationship of Amateur Act- 
ing to Day-Time Jobs,” ‘Learn How to Take 
Tests," “After School Jobs,’’ ‘Vacation 
Jobs,"’ “‘Dead-End Worker,"’ ‘*Price of Suc- 
cess,'’ etc. 

A mythical personality, Filibert W. (Why?) 
Gadzoonks, “‘new vocational counselor on 
the job,"’ has been the suffering protagonist 
for a number of lighter treatments on every- 
day problems of a guidance worker. 

Occasionally, advantage is made of leading 
career figures who visit New Orleans. Kath- 
ryn Grayson, a singer and actress, was the 
recent subject of a column on her career. 
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Column services include scholarship-find- 
ing aid, home career research service, and 
college and technical school-finding services 
In at least one high school—the Ponchatoula, 
Louisiana school—the job-career page 1s 
being used as a teaching and reference aid by 
several classes. A promotional folder now 
has been issued by the Item describing the 
page to encourage its wider high school use. 

“Careers in New Orleans’ was first broad- 
cast as a Tuesday evening program early in 
1949 over Station WDSU. Dramatic scripts 
were used almost exclusively in this 18-week 
series based on vocational activities localized 
for New Orleans. 

Following a lapse of some months, the 
program transferred to Station WTPS, and is 
now approaching its first full year of broad- 
casting without interruption. An anony- 
mous personality, Mr. Job Man, ts featured 
The dramatic form was used at the outset, but 
soon was abandoned as ineffective. Inter- 
views with workers in various vocations 
are generally put on. Group vocational guid- 
ance sessions are conducted frequently. 

Careers described have included singing, 
floristry, the circus, entertaining, foreign 
trade, personnel work, selling, insurance, 
finance, hotels, transportation, fashion, 
speech, airline hostess, etc. 

Student representatives from schools and 
colleges have appeared on the program, at 
times from distances up to 80 miles away 
In turn, Miller has reciprocated by visiting 
their schools and on one occasion a college 
radio station. 

“I Want to Work’’ is a program planned 
specifically to serve New Americans. These 
former D.P.’s are interviewed for work skills 
and qualifications as an aid in their employ- 





A MODEL NEWSPAPER PAGE, 
AND TWO RADIO PROGRAMS 
GET THE STORY ACROSS 
IN NEW ORLEANS 





ment. Telephone calls and letters from pro- 
spective employers are encouraged 

Because many New Americans speak Eng- 
lish inadequately, if at all, the interviews 
are conducted in their native tongue, using 
foreign language interpreters. This program 
has been highly effective in carrying out its 
purpose. 

Relatively few problems have troubled 


Probably 


these radio and press activities 


the most scrious hurdle was in allaying the 
groundless fears of commercially sponsored 
employment agencies in New Orleans that the 


Item articles were potentially unfair competi- 
tion. They had felt that the column might 
engage in job placement 

Author and Emcee Miller's chief duty is as 
District 7 Director of Vocational Service for 
B'nai B’rith—a seven-state region extending 
from E] Paso to northeastern 
which he is now engaged in planning and par- 
ticipating in high school career days. He is 
assigned to New Orleans to direct the New 
Orleans agency. Max Baer (Occupations 
columnist and NVGA Trustee) is his superior 
officer 

In both Houston and New Orleans, Miller 
helped found the NVGA chapters, and was 
first Houston president. He is program 
chairman of the New Orleans Branch, con- 
centrating his efforts on vocational informa- 
tion programs. He is a former vice-president 
of the Teachers College Branch 


Tennessee—in 


MORALS 


Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago University told his students: 
not concerned about your economic future. 
The most paralyzing danger you will face is the danger of corruption. 
Your friends, your wives or husbands, your associates, your 
The worst thing about life is that it is demoralizing." — 


will corrupt you. 
ambitions will corrupt you. 


“lL am 
1 am worried about your morals. 
Time 


Zula Bennington Greene, CAPPER’S WEEKLY. 





TWENTY QUESTIONS 


A Personal Rating Scale 
INA CORINNE BROWN 


his rating scale was prepared at the request 

of a group of teachers who wished to be sure 
that their education did not end when formal class- 
room study was over. If you can give an affirma- 
tive answer to a fair number of the questions you are 
4 growing person. The questions are not meant to 
be all inclusive and for the most part an affirmative 
answer indicates movement toward a goal rather 
than a specific end achieved. 


1. Do I seek to achieve personal growth 
and development by means of some plan 
whereby I can enlarge my horizons as 
well as fill gaps in my knowledge and 
experience? 

Do I subscribe to Cor have access to) and 
regularly read at least the following: 

(a) Some reliable news medium such 

as Time, Newsweek, or the Sunday 

New York Times. 

Some ‘‘quality’’ magazine deal- 

ing with current thought and 

opinion such as Harpers, The 

Atlantic Monthly, The American 

Scholar. 

Some magazine devoted at least 

in part to book reviews and lit- 

erary criticism such as The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, the New 

York Times Book Review, or the 

New York Herald Tribune Book 

Review. 

(d)_ A first-rate professional Journal? 

Do I during the year (apart from school 
assignments) read at least two dozen 
serious books in the fields of biography, 
history, current affairs, social problems 
or literature (including a fair number of 
classics read or re-read )? 
Do I make some serious effort to increase 
my understanding and appreciation of 
art, literature, and music through the 
use of pictures, lectures, concerts, rec- 
ords, plays, books, and selective radio 
listening? 


(b) 


5. Do I follow some consistent plan for 
building a personal library and do I al- 
ready own and regularly use 

(a) a good dictionary 
(b) a good atlas 
(c) a good one-volume encyclopedia 
(d) a Bible 
(e) at least three other reference 
books such as Bartlett's Quota- 
tions, A Dzictionary of Dates, 
Fowler's English Usage? 
Do I have some consistent plan for pro- 
fessional reading and for professional 
growth and development? 
Do I have an interest in, and an aware- 
ness of, the world of nature so that I 
can identify and enjoy birds, flowers, 
trees, and stars? 
Do I have some enriching and relaxing 
hobby or interest such as weaving, wood 
or leather working, cabinet making, 
book binding, or gardening? 
Do I belong to and actively participate 
in at least three of the following organi- 
zations 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


a professional society 
a religious body 
a Civic group 
a political group 
a literary, art, or music group 
(f) a scientific society 
(g) a social action group? 
Do I have some consistent and orderly 
plan for budgeting and handling my in- 
come so that I am able to 
(a) meet my obligations promptly 
(b) get the greatest possible benefit 
from my income 
make reasonable provision for 
the future? 
Do I have some consistent and orderly 
plan for budgeting and handling my 
time so*that I can 
(a) meet my personal and profes- 


ry 
( ) 
\C) 





This article is reprinted in full by courtesy 
of the Peabody Journal of Education—an 
OCCUPATIONS’ service to its readers 
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sional obligations speech habits including enunciation, 
(b) render some service to my fellow pronunciation, vocabulary, and sentence 
men structure, and do I attempt to correct 
(c) have time for enriching leisure? known deficiencies? 
2. Dol fulfill my obligations as a citizen by Do I practice the kind of good manners 
(a) voting regularly and as intelli- that come of a thoughtful awareness 
gently as possible and consideration of others? 
b) civic participation (serving on 
boards or committees, aiding in 
Red Cross, Community Chest, 
and other drives, etc.) 
some regular volunteer service 
(time and money) to a religious 
or Civic organization engaged in 
community betterment? 
Do I take care of my health through 
proper habits of eating and sleeping, 
judicious use of exercise and rest, and 
regular physical examinations including 
eyes and teeth? 
Am I particular in habits of personal . Am I honestly trying to develop what 
cleanliness and grooming, and in the Overstreet calls *“The Mature Mind"’ so 
selection, care, and repair of my cloth- that I may grow up before I grow old? 
ing? Reprinted by permission of the Peabody 
Am I careful in my oral and written Journal of Education (September, 1950 


Am I honestly attempting to achieve 
those qualities of character I most genu- 
inely admire such as integrity, fortitude, 
compassion, tolerance? 

Do I make a persistent effort to rub off 
the rough edges of my personality and 
to become a friendly, likeable person 
who brings out the best in others? 

Am I continuously enlarging the horizon 
of my knowledge, interest, and concern 
so as to become in the best sense of the 
word a citizen of the world? 


SHOULD | GO TO COLLEGE? 


There are three fundamental questions that must be answered by each student 
who expects to enter college: (1) Do | have at least average ability to pursue 
the particular college program | expect to undertake? (2) Do | have the neces- 
sary conviction of worthwhileness and the personal preparation necessary to 
succeed in the type of college program | expect to enter? (3) Have | formed 
habits of quality performance necessary for success in the program | expect to 
pursue?@—From A GUIDE FOR COUNSELORS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
published by the Committee on High School-College Cooperation in Indiana. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Far more serious from a community standpoint than the reading of crime comic 

books is the fact that lottery and pool ticket operators are able to demonstrate 

daily that crime does pay. As long as you have underworld characters who 

drive big, powerful shiny automobiles on the streets of a city and live in leisure 

and abundance, you will find it difficult to convince all juveniles that the best 

policy is fo earn an honest living.—Charles H. Boxwell, Chief Probation Officer, 
Indianapolis. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Across the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


HE CuicaGo CoNVENTION: We will soon 

be gathering for our annual convention. 
A host of people have been working diligently 
to try to make this meeting one of the best the 
Association has ever held. From time to 
time we have asked each one of you to submit 
ideas and suggestions. John McMahon 
(General NVGA Chairman) and Harold 
Dillon (Program Chairman) have had many 
worth-while suggestions from several differ- 
ent sources. I wish that an even larger pro- 
portion of our membership would assume 
some active responsibility in suggesting im- 
provements for the association. We need 
widespread leadership at the local level, but 
we also need active participation in develop- 
ing the national Association. 

Occupations: This the fourth 
Occupations to be developed and directed by 
the new group of Associate Editors. As you 
have noticed, they have initiated a number of 
significant changes. They have spent a great 
deal of time and effort at personal sacrifice to 
help us develop an ever-improving journal. 
At this mid-year point it seems a good time 
for all of us to take stock of our official jour- 
nal. I wish, therefore, that each one of you 
would drop a note to one of the members of 
the editorial group, indicating to them your 
reactions and any changes and improvements 
you would like to suggest. We are very anx- 
ious to build a Journal of maximum utility 
to the nearly 9,000 people who subscribe to 
it. Let us have your ideas. 


issue of 


Personal Observations 

This year in office has already passed the 
mid-point. This official responsibility has 
been interesting, challenging, and time-con- 


suming. A number of Branches have been 
visited, letters have been received from mem- 
bers all over the country, and many pleasant 
contacts have been made with fellow workers. 
It has also provided an opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with your sincere and 
hard-working Board of Trustees. The mem- 
bers are to be commended for their genuine 
interest in the welfare of the Association. 

As a result of these experiences, certain im- 
pressions begin to clarify themselves: 

1. Our Association is composed of many 
different kinds of personnel workers. These 
people differ in training, experience, and re- 
sponsibility. These differences naturally re- 
sult in a wide variety of opinions and preju- 
dices. In our enthusiasm for our own be- 
liefs, we often magnify our differences and in- 
tensify our inability to understand and appre- 
ciate the attitudes of others. Over the years 
these differences have made it difficult for us 
to achieve a sufficiently compact and forward- 
looking organization. 

2. There are many forgotten people not 
touched by our Association. As I study our 
Branch structure, I sce that it touches only a 
small part of the total geographic area of this 
country. I believe that our Association has 
enrolled into active partnership only a small 
proportion of the people engaged in personnel 
work in business, industry, social service, 
governmental, institutional, and _ school 
work. It seems to me that we have been a 
regional and not a national Association, with 
most of our membership and most of the con- 
trol lodged in that section of the country east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
River. 

3. Because our Association has been un- 
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wieldy, it has not exerted enough positive 
leadership. We have done little to reach and 
convince top-level administration. As an 
organization, we have done little to stimu- 
late research projects and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of personnel procedures. We 
have done very little to carry on an active 
program of public interpretation. 


4. Itseems to me that our Association has 
found it difficult to keep abreast of the chang- 
ing times. We began with narrower pur- 
poses and we have not been able to grow up 
to the broader functions we now face. Be- 
cause small groups have tended to dominate 
the Association, the unorganized masses have 
not had their desires adequately expressed. 
We now need to re-direct our Association, 
utilizing the active and democratic partici- 
pation of all of our members. 


5. The Association owes a debt of grati- 
tude to those men and women who have 
worked so sincerely. Our ledgers are replete 
with their names and their contributions. 
In the face of many obstacles, with little pub- 
lic understanding or appreciation and with a 
handful of fellow workers, they have left their 
imprint on the guidance movement. We 
need equally devoted workers to help develop 
the Association in keeping with the demands 
of the difficult days ahead.—Cutrrorp E. 
ERICKSON. 





'49-'50 totol_,| 
s000-——- SI62 — 4 


June Gooai 


Dec. 15, 1950" 
4765 





———WATCH US GROW! 





NVGA Memberships ore counted on a basis of the 


fiscal year, July 1 through June 30. 
NVGA had a total of 5,100 members. 


Lost yeor 
The goo! 


for 1950-51 is to add 2,000 new members to 
NVGA ronks over the previous yeor's 
Watch this thermometer for progress. 


totals. 





ADMISSIONS TO PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
SINCE MARCH 1, 1950 (Addenda) 


Allamong, Hannah S 
Atzenhoffer, Phyllis J 
Bale, Marie F 
Barrett, Eugene A 
Berdan, Norman P 
Bischof, Ledford J. 
Blaul, R. Elizabeth 
Cahalan, William F. 
Coleman, James C. 
Colwell, John W. 
Dofflemyer, Alfred A. 
Dunstan, William H. 
Eagle, Alfred K. 
Epstein, Jacob 
Fischer, Walter O. 
Forshay, Horace A. 


Gaston, Hugh P. 
Greiner, Margareth F 
Hayward, John C. 
Hooper, Margaret E 
Hostetler, Edna L. 
Katzell, Raymond A. 
Kilhefner, Galen C. 
Lennon, Lawrence J. 
Leonard, Mildred E. 
Lindahi, Lawrence G. 
Lustig, Paul 

Mann, Vernal S. 
Mark, Alvin O. 
Merenda, Peter F. 
Miller, William J. 
Mullin, Carlos P. 


Murphy, Kenneth 
Newstead, Herbert A 
Nicola, Eugenia E 
Pearse, Robert F 
Phillips, Jane A 
Pierce, Ralph H. 
Portnow, Ester R 
Potts, Jane H 
Remaly, Dale E 
Roemmich, Herman 
Ruppreche, Paul J. 
Schaefer, Dorothy F. 
Skipper, David E 
Weiss, Alice L 
Young, Pearl H. 
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UNIFICATION 





OPINION POLL RESULTS AND 
A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


T ITS RECENT three-day mecting, the 

Committee to Consider Unification 
was encouraged by the responses to the 
Opinion Poll question, ‘‘What is your at- 
titude toward the principle of unification?" 
(NVGA sent out 2,650 opinion polls of 
which 692 were returned.) 


Per Cent of Members Responding 
NVGA ACPA NADW 
(692) 


(133) (318) 


I am in favor of unifi- 

cation ; 88 54.4 
15.1 
25.8 


4.7 


I am undecided 3 4. 
I am opposed 6. 
No Comment 


0.7 


This endorsement in principle was en- 
couraging, but even more heartening was the 
response to the question, ‘“What is your re- 
action to the revised unification plan?” 


Fe Gus of Mentors Bespentiing 


NVGA ACPA NADW 
(692) (133) G18) 


I would vote for it as 
it stands 

I would vote for it 
but prefer certain 
modifications 

I am undecided 

I would vote for it 
only if major 
changes are made 

I would vote against 
the proposal re- 
gardless of changes 

No Comment 


52.2 54.5 41.3 


6.9 


4.6 4.5 
5.4 1.4 


15.5 
11.4 


From these figures it is clear that the re- 
vised plan presented by the Committee was 
satisfactory to a majority of members re- 
sponding in cach of the organizations. But 


it should also be noted that a sizable propor- 
tion of persons replying to the poll would 
vote for unification, but prefer certain modifi- 
cations in the plan. That the modifications 
desired were concentrated on certain features 
of the plan can be seen from the following 
tabulation of responses to the first eighteen 
questions on the poll. (The questions are 
numbered to parallel items in the revised 
committee report. We suggest that in an- 
alyzing the following figures it would be 
helpful to refer to the revised report which 
appears in the December, 1950, issue of Oc- 
CUPATIONS, beginning on page 241.) 

In addition to tabulated responses to each 
of the above questions, the Committee had a 
great many comments concerning specific 
items in the revised plan. These were care- 
fully considered and led to certain changes in 
the unification proposals. 

From the responses to Question 11, it was 
clear that many persons believed that the 
number required for a quorum in the As- 
sembly was too small. Hence, the usual 
practice of other associations in requiring a 
majority was substituted for the previous 
requirement. 

Many comments were made concerning 
membership requirements (Question 13). 
Although a majority answered the opinion 
poll as ‘‘satisfactory,"’ or ‘“‘barely ade- 
quate,"’ there were many persons who 
wrote to the effect that membership re- 
quirements were too low for a profes- 
sional organization. The Committee did not 
feel it wise to set up special requirements for 
membership in the Association, but it did 
recognize that certainly all persons who be- 
came members of the Association should, 
meet the requirements of at least one Divi- 
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OPINION POLL RETURNS 





sion. 


QuEsTIONS 


Are the proposed purposes of new Association 

Is the proposal for continuing present organizations as 
Divisions within the new Association 

Is the provision for special interest groups 

Is the provision for Divisional officers and committees 

Are the provisions for the officers and their nomina 
tion 

Is the provision for handling the legislative and execu 
tive functions through the Assembly and Executive 
Council, respectively 


Does the proposed composition of the Assembly pro 
vide for democratic representation and control 


Is the proposed composition of the Executive Council 
Are the powers delegated to the Assembly 


Is the proposed procedure for amending the constitu 
tion 

Too Large 

Is the number required for a quorum of the 

Assembly 60 


Are the powers delegated to the Executive Council 
Too Lou 

Are the requirements for individual mem- 
berships in the Association 246 

Is the provision for institutional memberships 

Are the proposals concerning publications 

Are the provisions for meetings 

Is the probable yearly budget 

Are the proposals concerning anaual dues 

Is the proposed method for allocating funds 

division 


to each 


Accordingly this provision was in- 


Satisfactory 


953 


902 
886 
907 


892 


90 
Yes 


849 
Satisfactory 
898 

883 
Acceptable 


907 


Too Small 


211 
Satisfactory 
889 
Barely Adequate 


174 
Satisfactory 
72 
861 
871 
863 
849 


813 


Responses 
Unsatisfactory 


58 
84 
49 


63 


55 
Ne 


74 
Unsatisfactory 
54 
58 
Unacceptable 


59 
Satisfactory 


634 
Unsatisfactory 
38 
Satisfactory 


506 
Unsatisfactory 
98 
82 
85 
60 
9] 


No Response 


224 


No Response 


285 


No Response 


263 
No Response 


264 
Response 
369 
247 
234 
267 
250 


310 


There is a diversity of opinion regarding 


Here 


serted in the unification proposal. From the 
point of view of NVGA, this means that any 
person eligible for membership in our Divi- 
sion would also be eligible for membership 
in the Association. 

Much confusion was caused by the “‘in- 
stitutional membership"’ provisions in the 
revised plan. Pertinent sections of the plan 
were clarified and these members were more 
accurately described as ‘‘Member Organiza- 
tions."' Provision for organizations to 
become members was made in order to pre- 
serve the liaison with other organizations 
which we now enjoy in the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


the name of the proposed Association. 
is the tabulation of responses to the item 
in the opinion poll ‘Please indicate your 
choice of a name for the proposed Associa- 
tion.”’ 

Number Responding—1 190 
Proposed Name ( Percent 


The International Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

The National Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

The Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion 

The United Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

No Comment 


16 
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Many persons suggested ‘‘The American 
Personnel and Guidance Association.’" How- 
ever, since none of the proposals received a 
majority, the Committee looked for a satis- 
factory compromise. It noted that the 
common element in almost all of the names 
proposed was ‘Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation."" Almost everybody agreed with 
this common element and differed only in 
regard to modifiers ‘‘International,’’ ‘‘Na- 
tional,’’ ‘‘United,’’ and ‘“‘American."’ The 
Committee, therefore, felt that the name 
“The Personnel and Guidance Association” 
would be agreeable to most persons. 

Elsewhere throughout the plan of or- 
ganization minor changes were made by 
the Committee in the light of the opinion 
poll. 

After modifying its “‘revised report’’ the 
Committee turned to its next task of pre- 
paring a plan of organization which would 
spell out the details of the proposed associa- 
tion. The plan of organization reproduced 
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below is the result of the Committee's labor 
on this task. 

This plan of organization may be viewed 
as a new report of the Committee. It has no 
official standing except as a tentative Com- 
mittee report to the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. The Committee 
will officially present its report to the Coun- 
cil on March 25, 1951. Until that time, the 
Committee Chairman, Jessie Rhulman, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California, 
will welcome comments concerning the 
plan of organization. The Committee solicits 
the help of all members of NVGA in per- 
fecting this plan before it officially reports to 
the Council. 

On January 21-22, 1951, we as NVGA’'s 
appointees to the Committee to Consider 
Unification will meet with the board of 
Trustees of NVGA to discuss the plan. We 
hope that the reaction of the Trustees will be 
published in the March issue of Occupations. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE PROPOSED 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Article |, Name 


The name of the Association shall be The 
Guidance and Personnel Association. 


Article Il, Purposes 


The purposes of the Association shall be 
to: 

a. Foster a continuing improvement of 
sound personnel and guidance philosophy, 
principles, policy, and practice in education, 
business, industry, government, social agen- 
cies, and service organizations in order to aid 
its members to make full use of their poten- 
tialities in serving the society in which they 
live. 

b. Foster closer acquaintanceship and 
communication among individuals perform- 
ing personnel and guidance functions. 

c. Clarify and seek common agreement on 
standards of professional qualifications for 
personnel and guidance workers. 


d. Further the selection of personnel and 
guidance workers solely on the basis of per- 
sonal and professional qualifications. 

e. Seek the inclusion of personnel workers 
on the policy-making boards and councils 
of all institutions and organizations employ- 
ing workers. 


f. Achieve the elimination of discrimina- 
tion based upon sex, color, or creed in person- 
nel and guidance work. 


g. Promote and serve as a clearing house 
for research in the field of personnel and guid- 
ance work. 


h. Provide for the dissemination of re- 
search findings and information concerning 
personnel and guidance work. 


i. Present and promote legislative meas- 
ures which will improve the standards and 
increase the financial support of personnel 
and guidance work. 
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}. Promotes international understanding 
of personnel and guidance work, and to co- 
operate with comparable professional asso- 
ciations in other countries 


Article II, Membership 


Section 1, Types of Membership 


Association shall be of 
and Member Or- 


the 
Individual 


Members in 
two types: 
ganization. 


Section 2, Individual Member 


a. Any person is eligible for membership 
in the Association if he meets the minimum 
qualifications for membership in a Division 

b. Each Individual Member shall be en- 
titled to one vote and be eligible to hold of- 
fice in the Association. 


Section 3, Member Organization 


a. Membership shall be open to any or 
ganization which has a bona fide interest in 
guidance and personnel work provided that 
it is regional or national in scope and the 
majority of its members are not primarily en- 
gaged in professional guidance and personnel 


work. 

b. A Member Organization shall be en- 
titled to one representative in the assembly. 
This representative may also attend meet- 
ings of the Executive Council with the privi- 
lege of the floor, but without vote. 

c. Each of the following organizations, 
Section 3a of this Article notwithstanding, 
shall be entitled to become a Member Or- 
ganization: Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth; Alctrusa International; Eastern Col- 
lege Personnel Officers; National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors; National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; Personnel Section, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education; and 
Western Personnel Institute. 


Article IV, Divisions 

Section 1, Organization of Divisions 
a. The Association shall include one or 
more Divisions, each of which shall have at 
least 100 Individual Members who have a 


common professional interest. 
b. Any group of 100 Individual Members 
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of the Association having a common profes- 
sional interest may petition the Assembly for 
permission to organize a Division. The 
petition should demonstrate that the pro- 
posed Division will meet a need not being 
met by the existing Divisions 

c. An organization which on January 1, 
1951, was a member of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personne! Associations may become 
a Division provided that a majority of its 
members is engaged in professional person- 
nel work and that it has at least 100 members 
at the time of applying for divisional status 

d. An organization which on January 1, 
1951, was not a member of The Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations may 
petition the Assembly for divisional status 
provided that it meets other provisions set 
forth in Paragraph c of this Section. 


Section 2, Autonomy of Divisions 


a. A Division of the Association shall be 
autonomous in the conduct of its affairs, 
consistent with the Constitution and By- 
Laws of The Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. 

b. Any organization which becomes a 
Division may retain its name, but it shall add 
to its designation “A Division of The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association."’ 

c. A Division may organize and charter 
Branches which may admit to Branch mem- 
bership persons who are not members of 
The Personne! and Guidance Association 
Such Branch members shall not enjoy the 
rights and privileges of Association mem- 
bership. 

d. A Division shall have a president and 
may have such other officers and commit- 
tees as the Division may determine. 


Article V, Officers 
Section 1, Officers and their term of office 


a. The officers of The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association shall be President, Presi- 
dent-elect, Treasurer, and Executive Secre- 
tary. 

b. All officers except the Executive Secre- 
tary shall be elected at large from among the 
Individual Members and shall serve for a 
two-year term or until their successors are 
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elected. Elected officers shall not succeed 
themselves in office. 

c. The Executive Secretary shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council and shall 
serve as its pleasure. 

d. The President-elect shall automatically 
become President by declaration two years 
after the beginning of his term of office as 
President-elect. 


Section 2, Duties of Officers 


a. The President shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of The Personnel and Guidance 
Association, the Chairman of the Executive 
Council, and Chairman of the Assembly. 
The President shall preside at all general 
meetings of The Personnel and Guidance 
Association. He shall appoint the members 
of all committees unless the method is other- 
wise specified and shall hold ex-officio mem- 
bership on all committees. 

b. The duties of the President-elect shall 
be those of a vice-president. 

c. The Treasurer shall collect, hold in 
custody, and disburse the funds of The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Council. 

d. The Executive Secretary shall keep 
such records of the Association and perform 
such duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Officers, Executive Council, or Assembly. 


Article Vi, The Executive Council 
Section 1, Composition of the Executive Council 


The Executive Council shall be composed of 
the following members: 

a. The divisional President and one other 
representative of each Division. 

b. The President, President-elect, and 
Treasurer of The Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

c. The Executive Secretary of The Person- 
nel and Guidance Assoctation, as an ex-officio 
member without vote who shall serve as 
secretary to the Council except when the 
Council meets in executive session. 


Section 2, Functions of the Executive Council 


The functions of the Executive Council 
shall be to: 


a. Act for the assembly in the interim 
between meetings of the Assembly. 
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b. Formulate and recommend policies to 
the Assembly for its consideration. 

c. Appoint the Executive Secretary and 
such other paid employees as may he deemed 
necessary. 

d. Carry on such business as may be 
delegated to it. 


Article Vil, The Assembly 


Section 1, Composition of the Assembly 


a. The Assembly shall be composed of 
representatives of Divisions and Member 


Organizations. 
b. Each Division shall have representa- 
tion as follows: 


(1) For the first 1,000 members, two 
representatives for cach 100 members or 
major fraction thereof. 

(2) For the second 1,000 members, one 
representative for each 100 members or 
major fraction thereof. 

(3) For each 500 members or major 
fraction thereof in excess of 2,000, one rep- 
resentative. 


c. Each Member Organization shall have 
one representative. 

d. A person may represent only one Di- 
vision or one Member Organization. 


Section 2, Functions of the Assembly 


The Assembly shall be the legislative body 
of The Personnel and Guidance Association 
and shall have power to: 

a. Make decisions on policy. 

b. Initiate and sponsor activities in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

c. Approve the formation of new Divi- 
sions and the admission of Member Organ- 
izations. 

d. Act on the reports of the Executive 
Council, Divisions, Standing Committees, 
and such special committees as are responsible 
to it. 

¢. Make and amend By-Laws in harmony 
with the Constitution. 


Section 3, Assembly Quorum 


A majority of the members of the Assembly 
shall constitute a quorum. 
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Article Vill Amendments 
Section 1, Methods for Proposing an Amendment 


A proposal to amend the Constitution may 
be initiated by the Assembly, by the Execu- 
tive Council, or by an Individual Member, 
provided in any case that such proposal to 
amend is submitted in writing and signed 
by at least 25 members of the Association 
A proposal must be in the hands of the 
President of the Association at least 90 days 
prior to the date of the meeting of the As- 
sembly at which it is to be submitted for 
consideration. 


Section 2, Procedures for Voting on A Proposed 
Amendment 


A proposal for amendment shall be made 
available to members of the Association at 
least 30 days before said assembly meeting 
by publication in Association journals or by 
mailing copies of the proposal to individual 
members. A proposed amendment shall 
be submitted to the Assembly for discussion 
except in case of an emergency in which there 
is no meeting of the Assembly. A majority 
affirmative vote of the Assembly shall con- 
stitute a directive to submit a proposed 
amendment to members of the Association 
for vote. A two-thirds affirmative vote by 
mail of the members of the Association ac- 
tually voting shall be necessary for adoption 
of such an amendment. In case of an emer- 
gency in which there is no meeting of the 
Assembly, the Executive Council may author- 
ize taking a vote on a proposed amendment 
directly from the membership of the As- 
sociation 30 days after copies of the proposed 
amendment has been mailed to members. 


Article 1X, By-Laws 
Section 1, Adoption of By-Laws 

a. The Assembly shall have power to 
make and to amend the By-Laws. 

b. Until the By-Laws are adopted by the 
Assembly, the Sections of this Article shall 
serve as By-Laws for The Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


Section 2, Publications 


a. The Association shall establish an 
editorial committee composed of two repre- 
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sentatives from cach Division which shall 
be charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the needs for Association publications and 
of recommending to the Assembly and Execu- 
tive Council publication policies and operat- 


ing procedures 

b. The Association shall continue, for the 
first year at least, to publish the journals 
published by organizations which become 
Divisions. 

c. Each Individual Member of the As- 
sociation whose dues are paid shall be en- 
titled to receive one of the Association jour- 
nals without the member to choose 
which journal he wishes to receive. Should a 
Member desire more than one journal, he 
may subscribe to it at a reduced rate 


cost, 


Section 3, Dues 


a. The Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion dues for an Individual Member shall be 
$6.00 per year including a choice of one of 
The Personnel and Guidance Association 
journals. The dues shall include membership 
in one Division with additional dues of $2.00 
per year for each additional Division. 

b. The annual dues for a Member Organ- 
ization shall be as follows: 

(1) $10 for those having a member- 
ship of 1 to 99. 
$25 for those having a member- 
ship of 100 to 499. 

(3) $50 for those having a member- 
ship of 500 or more. 

c. The Association shall allocate to each 
Division a prorated portion of membership 
dues in accordance with a scale to be deter- 
mined by the Assembly. 


Section 4, Meetings 


a. The Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion shall meet in convention at least every 
two years. 

b. The Assembly shall meet at the time of 
the National Convention. Additional meet- 
ings of the Assembly may be called by a 
majority vote of the Assembly or the Execu- 
tive Council. 

c. The Executive Council shall meet at 
least twice a year. Other meetings may be 
held at the call of the President of The Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association. 
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Section 5, Nominations and Elections 


a. Each Division shall appoint two mem- 
bers to the Nominating Committee. From 
among these members, the President of The 
Personnel and Guidance Association shall 
designate the chairman. 

b. The Nominating Committee shall can- 
vass the total membership by mail for sug- 
gested nominations and shall prepare a slate 
with at least two candidates for each office 
to be filled. 

c. The election shail be held by ballot 
mailed to each member at least 45 days be- 
fore the candidates are expected to take 
office. 

d. The results of the election shall be 
announced at the first regular business meet- 
ing at the National Convention. 


Section 6, Committees 


a. The following standing Committees 
are authorized: 

(1) Convention and Program 

(2) Editorial (as provided in Sec- 
tion 2a of this Article) 

(3) Finance 

(4) International Relations 

(5) Membership 

(6) Nominating (as provided in 
Section $a of this Article) 

(7) Professional Standards 

(8) Public Relations 

(9) Research 


b. The President shall, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, name mem- 
bers to standing committees and designate 
the chairman of each unless other methods of 
appointment are specified. 

c. No Committee may commit the As- 
sociation to expenditures or policies beyond 
the usual inte: pretation of its functions 
under the Constitution and By-Laws or the 
terms of its original appointment except by 
express authorization respectively of the 
Association or the Executive Council. 

d. Special committees may be authorized 
by the Assembly or the Executive Council. 


Article X, Effective Date of Plan of 
Organization 


This plan of organization, which shall 
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serve as the temporary Constitution and the 
By-Laws until others are adopted by The 
Personnel and Guidance Association, shall 
become effective 50 days after it is ratified by 
two organizations eligible for divisional 
status. 





news from 


NVGA Branches 





Licensing Psychologists 
Concerns New York Group 


Arthur W. Combs, Chairman of the Joint 
Council of New York State Psychologists on 
Legislation, spoke on the proposed bill for 
licensing psychologists at the December 18 
meeting of the New York Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Questions raised in con- 
nection with the bill included: 


e How will the bill affect vocational coun- 
selors who are now performing some of the 
functions included under the definition of 
“psychologist?” 

e Very few counselors have the Ph.D. or its 
equivalent; yet they are very well qualified 
to carry out testing and counseling duties. 
Are they to be eligible for licensing? 

e Are all psychologists qualified to engage in 
vocational guidance and counseling? 

e How does this bill affect counselors who 
are also placement people and who are in 
private practice? 

e Should a specific licensing bill for voca- 
tional counselors be introduced along with 
the psychologist’s bill? 

e Will not the net effect of the requirement of 
licenses for psychologists in private practice 
eventually require counselors in “‘recognized 
agencies’ to be licensed? 


The November meeting featured a discus- 
sion of *‘Ethical Considerations of Counseling 
and Placement." On January 25 members 
met to consider ““The Impact of the Current 
International Situation on Vocational Coun- 
seling.”’ 





Branch News 


Minnesota Group Makes 
Membership Attitude Survey 


Analyses of returns from a membership atti- 
tude survey made last spring by the Minne- 
sota Vocational Guidance Association have 
been completed and a detailed report sub- 
mitted to Association Trustees. “‘What Do 
You Think of MVGA?"’ questionnaires were 
given to members attending the annual meet- 
ing last spring, and comparable question- 
naires were mailed to former 1948-1949- 
members. Seventy-five per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned. Since then statis- 
tics have been computed on reasons for be- 
coming a member of the MVGA, what as- 
pects of the Association are of most value, 
and what aspects are of most interest. Spe- 
cial attention was given to general meetings 
and newsletters. Former members were asked 
their reasons for dropping membership. 
Average ranks of the importance of all fac- 
tors have been computed, and intercorrela- 
tions made between many of the variables. 

The Minnesota group has had one of the 
most attractively presented of NVGA Branch 
newsletters. Much of its visual appeal re- 
sulted from the drawings of Artist Bud Ma- 
lone, of the Community Chest Staff. So it 
was very proper that the Newsletter recently 
assumed a tone of being edged in black when 
it announced its loss of Mr. Malone to Uncle 
Sam. 


Guidance Opportunities 
Described to T. C. Branch 


A panel discussion of “‘Job Opportunities in 
Vocational Guidance"’ formed the November 
17 program of the Teachers College Branch 
of NVGA. Albert Thompson of the Teach- 
ers College Department of Guidance led the 
discussion and speakers were Daniel Rayles- 
berg of the B'nai B'rith Youth Organization; 
Herbert Rusalem of the Federation of the 
Handicapped, and William Hopke of the 
Teachers College Office of Field Relations and 
Placement. Although discussion was con- 
cerned principally with opportunities in social 
agencies and in rehabilitation work, Dr. 
Hopke dealt with general aspects of job op- 
portunities in vocational guidance. Mfr. 
Rusalem discussed opportunities in rehabilita- 
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tion on the basis of a study of work in that 
field which he is completing. Dr. Raylesberg 
discussed opportunities in social agencies from 
the point of view of a person working in that 
area. 


District Members Discuss 
Mobilization Measures 


Meeting on December 13, members of the 
District of Columbia Branch heard some seri- 
ous thinking about mobilization and other 
measures being taken to meet the present 
crisis. The talks of three speakers are sum- 
marized below: 

Mitcnect Dresse, Dean of the College of 
General Studies of the George Washington Uni- 
versity: As yet, national policy is still un- 
certain. It is imperative that as soon as 
Congress acts upon universal military train- 
ing, or revises the Selective Service Act, the 
Department of Defense keep the schools of the 
Nation fully advised of what it wants young 
people to do. At present no liaison exists 


between the military establishments and the 
secondary schools from which two million 
17- and 18-year-olds are graduated each year. 


If these men are to have the right attitude 
toward the military service which lies ahead 
for most of them, they must be prepared for 
it by a clean-cut explanation of why they will 
be called upon to serve. At present they are 
not in a state of psychological readiness to 
accept the responsibility which lies ahead, 
nor are they aware of why some will be 
drafted immediately while others will be de- 
ferred to secure further technical and profes- 
sional training before entering active service. 
The Department of Defense should take im- 
mediate steps to utilize the services of the 
school counselors of the nation in briefing 
students on the latest military policies and 
regulations which will affect their future. 
In turn, the school counselors can provide use- 
ful information concerning the occupational 
competence and aptitudes of the new re- 
cruits which will greatly facilitate the mili- 
tary classification processes. To date the De- 
partment of Defense has shown little interest 
in establishing such a cooperative program, 
at least as far as high schools are concerned. 
The various committees of educational asso- 
ciations, which have approached officials in 
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the Pentagon, have gotten a polite brush off. 
Without delay, more effective liaison must 
be developed between the Department of 
Defense and the schools and colleges of the 
nation, or the mobilization program will pro- 
ceed under a most serious, unnecessary handi- 
cap. The school groups are eager to cooper- 
ate; the next move is up to the Pentagon. 
Rosert Sytvester, Lieutenant Colonel, Per- 
sonnel Policies Board, Department of Defense: 
The armed forces must expand rapidly to 
meet possible contingencies. Even short of 
all-out mobilization, groups other than the 
18- and 19-year-old groups will have to be 
tapped for induction. The strong probability 
is that if the situation continues to worsen, 
married men and veterans will have to be 
drafted. The Department of Defense is eager 
to cooperate with professional organizations 
like the National Vocational Guidance 


Association in providing them with informa- 
tion which can be used for the orientation of 
men who will enter the armed services. 
Counselors of youth especially will want to 
know the specialties of which the armed serv- 


ices are in greatest need, and the kinds of job 
training and career opportunities available in 
the armed forces. The need for providing 
such information is clearly recognized by the 
armed services and serious attention is being 
devoted to it. The Department of Defense 
would welcome the ideas and suggestions of 
professional organizations like the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and public 
and private agencies and institutions gener- 
ally concerning the part they can play in the 
mobilization program. The emergency faced 
by the nation is of the utmost urgency. Our 
survival may well depend upon what we do 
and how we do it. The job, therefore, is 
everybody's. The orientation and morale 
building possibilities inherent in the counsel- 
ing situation make it an especially important 
agent in effective mobilization of the nation’s 
manpower. 

Harry A. Jacer, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, analyzed the 
civilian and military manpower situation as 
it affects young people who are for the most 
part now in high school. The differences be- 
tween the number of unemployed in 1939 and 
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today, and the number of women in the labor 
force then and now, leave an apparent deficit 
of 14 million persons in this particular pool of 
labor supply. If the armed forces are ex- 
panded to the number under arms in the last 
war, 9 million more persons would be re- 
quired than are currently planned for, making 
a total of 23 million to be secured in the best 
way the authorities can devise. In this tight 
situation the two million young men and wo- 
men who reach the age of 18 each year are a 
critical group. In five years they amount 
to 10 million persons. The bulk of these are 
now in school and accessible to massapproach. 
These persons are available to manpower 
authorities for orientation, for description 
of characteristics, and for plans for orderly 
distribution and use for production or de- 
fense. On the other hand, the times and the 
roles they must play will multiply their per- 
sonal problems which the school should help 
them solve through special provisions in their 
guidance services. Neither the resources nor 
the problems of these 10 million boys and 
girls can be neglected in the emergency plan- 
ning. 


Westchester-Putnam Association 
Considers College Admissions 


‘*How We Can Get a Better Understanding 
of College Admission Problems’’ was the sub- 
ject discussed by a panel of college admission 
directors at a December 6 meeting of the 
Westchester-Putnam Guidance and Personnel 
Association at White Plains, New York. 
Issues presented for consideration were: 


e How can colleges and secondary schools 
best understand each other and work together 
on college admissions? 

e What will be the effects of the war situation 
on college admissions this year? 

e What are college trends with respect to 
College Board Exams? 

e What types of students might find better 
educational opportunities in junior col- 
leges than in senior colleges? 

e Is it possible that there are better college 
admissions procedures than those now in use? 
What are some of the trends in college admis- 
sions? 

e What are some of the present weaknesses in 
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the educational and vocational guidance of 
high school and college students? 


College admission directors invited to par- 
ticipate represented the following colleges: 
Antioch; Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
Hamilton; Middlebury; 8. U. General Col- 
lege; Gettysburg; Barnard; Stephens Col- 
lege; Simmons, and Syracuse. 

“Vocational Guidance and Placement of 
Our Physically Handicapped"’ was the theme 
of the November 8 meeting at which five 
county and state workers presented a panel 
discussion entitled ‘“The Story of Daniel's 
Rehabilitation from Bed to Job."" The 
speakers told in sequence the parts played by 
their organizations in rehabilitating a fic- 
tional underprivileged boy who dropped out 
of school and was severely injured in his 
first job. Members of the panel were Lydia 
Robinson, Director of Social Service at Burke 
Foundation, White Plains; Doris Beasley, 
Executive Director of Mobility, Inc., White 
Plains; Bernard Teplan, New York State 
Employment Service; Anne Lehman, State 
Director for the Handicapped, Department of 
Labor; J. J. Christophel, Vice-President and 
Personnel Director of Sonotone, Inc., manu- 
facturer of hearing aids, White Plains. Mrs. 
Thomas Brockbank, Vice-President of the 
Mental Hygiene Association of Westchester 
County, outlined work being done, and sug- 
gested that there should be more awareness of 
ways that guidance, personnel, and mental 
hygiene workers might benefit from mutual 
exchange of materials and ideas. 


Indiana Branches Hold 
Joint All-Day Meeting 


All Indiana Branches of NVGA met De- 
cember 2 in Muncie for an all-day session. 
Theme of the meeting was ‘“Teamwork in the 
Occupational Adjustment of Youth."’ This 
topic was the subject of a talk by Clifford 
Erickson, NVGA President, which was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on the same 
theme. Moderatorwas Lester Hewitt, Assist- 
ant Professor of Social Science, Ball State 
Teachers College. Participants were S. G. 
Gregory, Labor Relations Director, Warner 
Gear Division of Borg-Warner Corporation; 
Carrol Hutton, Educational Director, Region 
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3, United Automobile Workers of America; 
Gene Cox, Director of Labor Relations, Ball 
Brothers Company, and Stanley Elliott, Vice- 
President, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 
A feature of the meeting was a tour of the 
Warner Gear plant. 


Baltimore Branch Heecrs 
Panel of Guest Speakers 


Speakers at the November 14 meeting of the 
Baltimore Branch were the Personnel Direc- 
tor of the Afro-American Newspapers, S. 
Edward Smith, and the Chief of Counseling 
Services of the Maryland State Employment 
Service. Mr. Smith's talk involved industria] 
relations, personnel, and the employment 
office. He spoke of the importance of indus- 
trial relations, interpretation of contracts, 
and union policies. The personnel section 
is concerned with seniority, absenteeism, atti- 
tudes, work progress, improvement of skills, 
and training opportunities, he explained. 
He pointed to the employment office's inter- 
est in the recruiting of new workers, showing 
it to be the place where selection is made, 
orientation offered, and benefits explained 
after an interview with the applicant. Mr. 
Smith emphasized the importance of a young 
applicant's carrying with him a personal data 
sheet as a means of selling himself to an em- 
ployer. Mr. Dorsey outlined his organiza- 
tion's services to adults, out-of-school youth, 
drop-outs, and the handicapped. He showed 
how use is made of other agencies in assisting 
clients, and said that work is carried on witk 
schools, prisons, and religious groups. Gen- 
eral Aptitude Tests Batteries are used, but the 
Service has leaned too heavily on them, he 
declared. Mr. Dorsey explained that most of 
the counseling was occupational in nature. 

On November 21 four members of the Balti- 
more Branch participated in a panel discussion 
before the DuBois Circle. They discussed 
“Finding Oneself through the Home, Church, 
and Community."’ Participants were Odell 
W. Payne, Charles E. Brown, Reginald Dan- 
iels, and Sanoma Nixon. 


Greater Boston Group 
Holds November Meeting 


Experts in various fields told how they 
would function in some related field in a se- 
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ries of six-minute talks presented at the No- 
vember 8 meeting of the Greater Boston Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. H. Adele 
Howe, President of Placements Consultants, 
Inc., was the first speaker. She discussed the 
subject ‘‘What I Would Do If I Were a Guid- 
ance Director in a High School.’ Then came 
Kenneth Rollins, Director of Guidance in 
Concord High School, discussing, *‘If I Were 
an Employment Manager."’ He was followed 
by Verner Nelson, Employment Manager of 
the Spaulding-Moss Company, talking on the 
subject, “If I Were a College Placement 
Officer."” Emeline Kelley, a member of the 
staff of the placement department at Boston 
University, had for her subject, ‘‘If I were 
Unemployed."" Then came Edward Waters, 
an unemployed man, whose subject was ‘‘If I 
Managed an Employment Agency."’ Follow- 
ing these talks the meeting was thrown open 
for general discussion, after which Nils Wes- 
sell, Dean of Men at Tufts College, presented 
a summary. 


Briefer Branch Notes « « « 


Unification was the topic at the December 
14 meeting of the Southern California Branch. 
Margaret Bennett, Consulting Psychologist, 
Pasadena City Schools, led the discussion. 
Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke to the West- 
ern Massachusetts Branch October 19. At 
this Branch’s November meeting the speaker 
was A. C. Johnston of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, about whom Lost Boundaries was 
written. This Branch anticipated a 100 per 
cent membership increase over last year's 
December 1 enrollment. On December 6, 
50 members of the Capital District Branch 
toured the Winthrop-Sterling Research Insti- 
tute at Rensselaer, and heard a talk by the 
Director of Personnel on occupational oppor- 
tunities and personnel procedures. An open- 
ing meeting of the Southern California 
Branch on October 27 heard Dwight Pal- 
mer, Consultant in Industrial Relations, 
discuss ‘The Philosophy and Machinery 
of Guidance: Some Unsolved Problems."’ 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





SsyMour WoLFsEIN recently was named 
Chief of Manpower and Productivity of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. Formerly he was 
Chief of the Occupational Outlook Division 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a post which 
Haroip Gotpstein (Chairman of the NVGA 
Occupational Research Division) is now fill- 


ing. 


CuristinE Meccuer, former Executive Sec- 
retary of NVGA, has joined the staff of the 
Rhodes School, New York City, as Guidance 
Director. 


Georce L. Faney is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Pittsburgh and Director of the University 
Testing Service. 


Jayne Snover has been appointed Associ- 
ate Executive Director of the National Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children and Adults. For 
the past five years Miss Shover has been Direc- 
tor of Program Services and the Cerebral Palsy 
Division of the National Society. 


HevLen Trimpz, NVGA Professional mem- 
ber and New York Branch member, was 
among the group of notable women who re- 
ceived citations from Governor Dewey on the 
occasion of the fifth anniversary celebration 
of the New York State Women's Council in 
October. 


Ervin Apas, Vocational Adviser with the 
Veterans Administration in New York City, 
completed the Personnel Management course 
at the Adjutant General's School, Fort Lee, 
Virginia, in July, and in September was 
called to duty as a First Lieutenant at Camp 
Rucker, Alabama, where he is Classification 
and Assignment Officer. 





Who's Who 


Saran Spraver, author of Opportunities in | 
Vocational Guidance, and formerly Guidance 
Director of the Rhodes School, New York 
City, is now Editor of Candid Career Books, 
New York City. 


Genevieve Hunter, Director of the Arch- | 
diocesan Vocational Service, is also teaching | 
courses in “Occupational Materials’ at Seton 
Hall College, Newark, New Jersey. 


Joun But er, of Moscow, Idaho, has been 
selected as the second psychiatrist to receive 
an industrial psychiatry fellowship at the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University. The 
fellowship program is designed to train 
psychiatrists for the industrial and labor rela- 
tions field. Dr. Butler for the past three years | 
has been psychiatric resident at the Bethesda, | 
Maryland, Naval Hospital, and the U. S. | 
Naval Retraining Command, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 


Davip B. McCorktg, Assistant Professor | 
of Education, University of Georgia, At- | 
lanta Branch, is on leave of absence studying | 
toward his doctor's degree at Oregon State | 
College and is teaching three extension | 
classes in guidance, one each at St. Helens, 
Roseburg, and Klamath Falls. J. Davin 
O'Dea, formerly placement officer, Fresno 
State College in California, is working 
toward his doctor's degree and serving as 
counselor in the college counseling center at 
Oregon State College. He is also teaching 
two extension classes in guidance, one in 
Astoria and one in Eugene. Mr. O'Dea was 
a counselor at Washington State College at 
Pullman prior to being at Fresno. Truman 
Cagney, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Montana, spent 
the past year in Oregon working toward his 
doctor's degree. He also served as a coun- 
selor in the counseling center and taught ex- 
tension classes in guidance. Mr. Cheney 
resumed his state supervisory duties in Mon- 
tana following his year’s leave of absence. 
All three of these men are studying under 
FraNKuin R. Zeran, Dean of Education at 
Oregon State College. 
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Educational Issues Considered 
Resolved on at White House Meet 


Two specific recommendations dealing with 
vocational guidance and counseling services 
were among the recommendations approved 
by the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth held in Washington early in 
December. These recommendations are: 

e That schools, labor, industry, and other 
agencies involved and the military services 
improve and expand their personnel, evalua- 
tion, placement, and vocational guidance and 
counseling activities to serve the interests of 
young people and to promote the over-all 
development and utilization of our human 
resources. 

e That guidance and counseling services in 
schools, employment offices and youth serv- 
ing agencies be strengthened and expanded, 
and that such services take into account 
emotional factors involved in vocational ad- 
justment and aptitudes for specific jobs. 


Approximately 90 sections of recommen- 
dations were voted at the White House Con- 
ference. These involved such disparate mat- 
ters as added protections for the adopted child 
and his natural and adopted parents, and res- 
ervation of television channels for non-com- 
mercial educational televisions to be used for 
educational purposes (both urged by the Con- 
ference). Action urged also included: 


© Develop standards for juvenile services by 
police departments. 


@ Include courses on family law in law 
schools and law courses in schools of social 
work. 


© Protect children’s personalities from ill 
effects of inadequate income by making Fed- 


eral grants to States for public assistance effi-|, 


cient. 


© Develop and maintain programs for protect- 
ing the healthy personality of children living 
under the stress of defense preparation. 

¢ All parts of the population should share in 
sacrifices demanded by the present emergency, 
and all men should be utilized in some ca- 
pacity, without the use of categories such 
as 4-F. 

® Make education for parenthood available to 
all through educational, health, religious, 
and welfare agencies, maintaining profes- 
sional standards and by properly qualified 
individuals. 

@ Include as a part of public educational op- 
portunity for children nursery schools and 
kindergartens, provided that they meet high 
professional standards. 

® Local boards of education should accept 
full responsibility for planning and providing 
adequate educational programs and services, 
including special services, to meet the needs 
of children with physical and mental limita- 
tions, and that state departments of educa- 
tion accept responsibility for leadership serv- 
ice in realizing this objective. 

© Support slum clearance and urban develop- 
ment and redevelopment as a part of over-all 
community planning. 


® Develop a cooperative housing program 
geared to the needs and incomes of middle- 
income families. 

© Make it possible for qualified youth to ob- 
tain college or university education which 
would otherwise be denied them because of 
inability to pay. 

© Religious instruction should not be per- 
mitted in the public schools. 


© Federal aid to states for educational services 
should be extended to tax-supported schools, 
but not to students of schools other than 
those supported by taxes. 
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Universal Military Service 
For All at 18, Asks Conant 


Place universal military training on a 
straight you-get-it-when-you're-18 _ basis. 
Such is the recommendation of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s President Conant. Writing in a 
December issue of Look he expounded his 
theory that all able-bodied youth should have 
two years of military service before they take 
their place in the industrial life of the coun- 
try. Dr. Conant says: ‘I suggest that every 
young man on reaching the age of 18 or on 
graduation from high school be enrolled in 
the service for two years. 

‘*Able-bodied men will serve in the armed 
forces; the physically unfit will serve in other 
capacities at the same pay. 

‘There would be no deferments or exemp- 
tions for college students or anyone else. To 
defer military service until a young man’s 
education is complete may mean deferring it 
four to eight years. It would be better for 
most individuals to get their tour of duty in 
uniform over and done with before they enter 
college.”’ 

This recommendation is in conflict with 
recommendation made by both the American 
Council on Education's Committee on the 
Relationship of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, and the Trytten Com- 
mittee. (See December Occupations, p. 224.) 
Each suggested deferment of youths of ability. 

Meanwhile the women were complaining 
that military service for women is not univer- 
sal enough. In a letter to Defense Secretary 
Marshall an American Association of Univer- 
sity Women committee requested removal of 
the statutory limitation which restricts to 2 
per cent the use of women in the armed forces. 


> -&] © 


Horatio Alger Story 
—Present Day Version 


The story that Horatio Alger didn't write 
was told in December by three doctors writ- 
ing in the Journal of the American*Medical 
Association. This is the story of what hap- 
pened to the office boy who drove his way to 
the presidency of that large industrial con- 
cern—he got tired, and lost interest in his 
work. 


Investigating results of the young business 
executive's long, hard climb to the top, three 
Chicago physicians reported: ‘For many 
years we have seen young business executives 
in their early forties or fifties who became 
utterly exhausted... Apparently they 
started out in their jobs with all the zest and 
enthusiasm and ambition to reach a goal 
which would give them prestige, affluence 
and security.’” Arriving, however, they 
showed ‘‘loss of zest, loss of enthusiasm and 
boredom and antipathy for their jobs, busi- 
ness superiors and associates.”’ 

The physicians suggested as a preventive 
measure the hiring of psychologists ‘‘as either 
personnel advisors or industrial psycholo- 
gists."’ This is a good form of industrial 
hygiene. 

‘Management also must recognize the need 
for psychological and psychiatric counseling 
in guarding the well-being of its executive 
talent for long-term efficiency."" The doctors 
also suggested as important health measures 
the eating of a hearty breakfast and cutting 
out chain smoking. 


> > > 


Canadian Occupations 
Subject of New Series 


A series of Canadian Occupations mono- 
graphs and pamphlets is currently being dis- 
tributed throughout the 10 provinces for use 
of teachers and guidance workers, and young 
people planning their careers. This series is 
a continuation and expansion of the occupa- 
tional information service which the Canad- 
ian Department of Veterans Affairs provided 
for its counselors from 1945 to 1947. Apart 
from the public educational distribution, 
there are over 600 individuals, organizations, 
and government departments receiving each 
number. All numbers are issued in both 
French and English. Monographs, which 
are primarily for professional use, have to 
date been issued on jobs such as carpenter; 
bricklayers and stonemasons; plasterer; 
painter; plumber, pipe fitter and steam fitter; 
sheet metal worker; electrician; optome- 
trist, and careers in natural science and engi- 
neering. The pamphlets are issued primarily 
for pupil use, and have covered all but the last 
of these areas. 
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Student Nurse Admissions 
Reach Five-Year Record 


Schools of nursing throughout the United 
States admitted in 1950 the largest class in 
five years, according to Theresa I. Lynch, 
chairman of the Committee on Careers in 
Nursing and Dean of the School of Nursing at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

A total of 44,185 first-year students were 
admitted to the nearly 1,200 state-approved 
schools offering basic nursing programs, rep- 
resenting an increase of 1.3 per cent over 
admissions for the preceding year, which set a 
peacetime record of 43,612. 

A marked change in the time of admission, 
which has been noted for several years, was 
even more apparent in the reports for 1950. 
Admissions between July and December 
totaled nearly 1,800 more than in the last six 
months of 1949, but 1,200 fewer students 
entered schools of nursing between January 
and June than in the preceding year. 

Increases in student admissions were re- 
ported in 22 states, approximately half of 
these in the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, and West North Central sections. 
The four states in which enrollment is con- 
sistently heaviest—Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois—all ad- 
mitted more students than in the preceding 
year, while the largest percentage increases 
were reported by Mississippi and Louisiana, 
28 and 53 per cent, respectively. 

Although total admissions were up, 26 
states showed fewer students admitted than 
in 1949, 17 of these in the southern and far 
western sections of the country. Decreases 
of as much as or more than 15 per cent were 
reported in the District of Columbia, South 
Carolina, Montana, Arkansas, and Arizona. 


-~?- + 


Training Course 
Slated in New York 


A special four-week training course for em- 
ployment and placement counselors working 
with cerebral palsied and other severely 
handicapped workers will be held March 12 
through April 6 in New York. 

The program will be given at the Institute 
of Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine of 
the New York University—Bellevue Medical 
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Center under the auspices of the school of 
education of New York University. 

Designed to help meet the employment 
problems of handicapped workers, the pro- 
gram will be under the guidance of staff 
members of the Institute, the University's 
school of education, and other specialists in 
this work. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the course, six hours of graduate credit in edu- 
cation will be granted by the university. 

Training will include case studies and eval- 
uations, clinical study and observation, lec- 
tures by outstanding authorities on medical 
and psycho-social aspects of the problem, 
counseling tools and techniques, placement 
tools and techniques, and vocational training. 
Counselors will also have an opportunity to 
visit rehabilitation and treatment centers to 
obtain firsthand knowledge of the problems 
involved. 

Purpose of the training program is to en- 
courage public and private agencies to in- 
crease their services for the severely handi- 
capped. Counselors from these agencies, as 
well as schools and industry, will be selected 
for fellowships according to their qualifica- 
tions and contributions they can make in 
effective counseling and placement work for 
all handicapped persons. 


~+ + 


Manpower Guide Lists 
Useful References 


A reference guide for management, labor, 
and community leaders who face the problem 
of finding, placing, and using to best advan- 
tage the manpower needed for production of 
goods, has just been made available to the 
public by the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The guide consists of a 17-page list- 
ing of selected references on the following 
topics: manpower mobilization; mobiliza- 
tion of teen-agers, minority groups, women, 
the handicapped, and part-time workers; re- 
ducing accidents and improving safety; in- 
creasing man hours worked; cutting down 
absenteeism, increasing productivity and indi- 
vidual efficiency. Copies of this guide are 
available free of charge from the Distribution 
Center, Cornell University School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New York. 





YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





ws ‘Ambition Can Wreck You" is the ad- 
monition given by William M. Gilbert 
through Donald Robinson's article in This 
Week Magazine for December 3, 1950. The 
article emphasizes the dangers of continued 
frustration, the need for objective analysis of 
one’s abilities and make-up, and the es- 
tablishment of life goals in the light of such 
insight. 


@ The November, 1950, issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens contains two articles of mutual 
concern to parents and counselors. ‘‘Don’'t 
Let Your Youngsters Choose Their Lifework 
Blindly’’ is a sound, readable discussion of 
the parent's role in vocational choice. The 
author, Ruth Pevsner, lists 10 specific sugges- 
tions for parents in assisting young people to 
make wise choices. These include such topics 
as the need for appreciation of the dignity of 
human labor, keeping (the parent’s own) 
preference in the background, etc. The sec- 
ond article of value concerns the touchy prob- 
lem of allowances. Entitled ‘‘Shoul They 
Help for Love or Pay?" it discusses the as- 
signment of chores, the need for developing 
financial responsibility, and various prob- 
lems arising in typical situations. 


a ‘Community College Education—A Na- 
tional Need’’ emphasizes the magnitude 
of the concept of the community college as a 
composite program of educational oppor- 
tunities and services for older youth and 
adults. Reflected against the standard of 
high-school graduation, almost 50 per cent 
of the older youth of the country are educa- 
tionally underdeveloped. William R. Wood 
and Homer Kempfer, the authors, feel that 
the community college can go a long way to- 
ward meeting the needs of this group par- 
ticularly. The article appears in £ ove 
ber, 1950, issue of School Life. 


w The High School Journal for November, 
1950, has as its theme, ‘‘Secondary Educa- 
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tion: Fee or Free.’ The issue includes such 
articles as “‘Reducing the Cost of Secondary 
School Attendance,’* ‘‘Schoo) Fees Increase,"’ 
Pa mer gc yom Athletics Without Gate Re- 
ceipts,” “‘Legality of Summer Tuition Fees,"’ 
““How We Reduce the Cost of Secondary 
Education,"’ and ‘‘What About Fund Raising 
Campaigns?"’ The summary of the various 
attempts to reduce the cost of school attend- 
ance ranging from free textbooks to the in- 
stallation of driers and washers emphasizes 
the wide variety of approaches to the prob- 
lem. 


w@ Adult Education is the new journal of the 
American Association for Adulte Education 
and the Department of Adult Education of 
the NEA. Editorial offices are at 314 East 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Vol. 1, 
No. 1 contains such articles as ‘‘Who Secks 
Adult Education and Why,"’ ‘‘Characteris- 
tics of an Adequate Adult Education Pro- 

am,"’ and ‘Public School Administrators 
and Adult Education."’ 


@ ‘Management's Lost Influence’’ asks why 
is it that management often has less influence 
on its ws y= than the union or other 

coups? answer the author, John W. 

dwell, gives is the quality of foremanship 
and supervision. He concludes that an ¢s- 
sential change that will help restore to man- 
agement its former influence over workers is 
provision for well-trained, well-paid, and 
responsible supervisory personnel. The ar- 
ticle is carried in the November, 1950, Per- 
sonnel Journal. 


@ Ordway Tead asks ‘‘Has Higher Education 
Any Unifying Principles?”’ in the fall issue of 
The Harvard Educational Review. He con- 
siders the needs and values of an integrative 
yom to higher education and examines 

c ager of several basic outlooks 


for ing this need. He then — 
certain unifying principles for higher educa» 
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tion. He emphasizes that it is not a ques- 
tion of “going back to them’’ but one of 
going forward to them since they are in the 
process of discovery and formulation. 


@ The December, 1950, issue of Social Case- 
work catries two articles of concern and 
interest to guidance workers. ‘Social Work: 
Its Base, Skills, and Relation to Other 
Fields,"" by Jane M. Hoey considers such 
topics as the basic concepts and skills, social 
work's relation to other professions and 
occupations and settings in which social 
work may operate. The second article, ‘‘Co- 
operation Between Social Work and Voca- 
tional Guidance,"’ by Saul Hofstein, dis- 
cusses similarities and differences in the two 
fields, referrals, and concurrent activities on 
cases. He concludes that the joint con- 
tribution of the two fields can best be 
achieved through cooperation growing out 
of mutual respect and acceptance of the dif- 
ferentiated functions of the respective areas. 


w A. A. Warburton reports in the November, 
1950, issue of The Child on what happened in 


one community cooperating in a program of 
guidance for its youth. The title x **A Rural 
Community Plans for Guidance of Its Boys 
and Girls.” 


m Are your tests too difficult for the reading 
abilities of the counselees who are using 
them? R. H. Johnson and G. L. Bond re- 
port in the Journal of Applied Psychology for 
October, 1950, on “Reading Ease of Com- 
monly Used Tests.’" In the same issue is an- 
other interesting article by A. H. Brayfield 
and P. A. Reed on the readability of occupa- 
tional information bulletins—‘‘How Read- 
able Are Occupational Information Bulle- 
tins?” 


@ For use of both laymen and educators is a 
pamphlet of information, together with a 
checklist for appraisal, entitled Good Schools 
Don't Just Happen, published by Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago. 


m ‘Labor-Management Relations in the 
Classroom"’ is the subject of an article by 
Phillip Bradley in the November, 1950, 
issue of Social ion. In it he presents a 
detailed plan for introducing discussions 
and consideration of labor-management re- 
lations and problems during regular class- 
room work. 
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m The Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Uni- 
versities is the title of Report No. 17 of the 
Committee on Academic Education of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 
It emphasizes the committee's feeling that 
institutions of higher learning must broaden 
their concept of education to include the 
attainment of emotional maturity in addition 
to the usual goal of intellectual development. 
The leaflet may be obtained for $.10 from the 
committee at 3617 West Sixth Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


@ The fact that ‘‘Wage Earners Rival Bosses"’ 
is discussed in the December 1, 1950, issue of 
U. S. News and World Report. With increased 
costs of education, especially on the college 
level, there has not nm a like increase in 
salaries on the so-called ‘white-collar’ 
jobs. As a result skilled craftsmen are rival- 
ing managers and foremen in income. Such a 
situation makes it difficult for management 
to development desirable and competent 
foremen. 


= ‘The Group Interview—A New Testing 
Technique”’ is a discussion by Harold Fields 
in the School Executive for December, 1950. 
The author discusses the use made of this 
technique by the New York City Board of 
Examiners in selecting personnel for super- 
visory and teaching positions. He feels 
that many leadership qualities and personal- 
ity traits—tact, poise, courtesy, the ability to 
convince, to gain cooperation, to reply ef- 
fectively to opposing points of view—cannot 
be denmninad | iy waliten tests but can be ap- 
proached to some degree by the group inter- 
view. The instruction sheet for this type of 
test can be obtained by writing the author at 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York. 


a ‘The program of education must now 
include organized emphasis on the moral and 
the spiritual as well as on the mental, physi- 
cal, cultural, and vocational value in order 
to meet the needs of youth” is one of the 
— Deve ws bya _— discussing *“What 

hall Public Schools Teach About Religion’ 
in the December issue of The School Executive. 
The panel further makes the point that the 
teaching of spiritual values may be a part of 
the total school program and may be inter- 
woven into every area of learning rather than 
treated as a separate aspect of the curriculum. 





You Might Like to Read 


The oe a survey of what some 
schools are doing in this area. 


we ‘When Is a Child a Real Problem?’’ is 
discussed by Peter Blos in the November, 
1950, National Parent-Teacher. He emphasizes 
the need to look behind an individual's out- 
ward behavior for ciues to his inner dis- 
turbance when working with him. In 
counseling with any student with a problem 
the first questions may well be, “Why is he 
acting this way? What is the real cause?"’ 


w “‘The New Illiteracy’’ is the title of I. L. 
Kandel’s editorial in the November 25, 
1950, School and Society. It discusses the ef- 
fect of radio, moving pictures, and the re- 
placement of words with pictures in many 
popular periodicals. The author —— 
that perhaps the problem of teaching students 
how to read and to listen critically may force 
restraints upon the enthusiasm for audio- 
visual aids in education. 


a ‘The Alumni Occupational Inquiry,’’ re- 
ported by W. M. Bristol of the State College 
of Washington in the December issue of 
School and College Placement, is an example of 


the amysatie work being done by an in- 


creasing number of colleges and high schools. 
This particular report shows that only 50 per 
cent of the alumni received degrees in the 
fields they had chosen as freshmen. The 
greatest number of changes seemed to have 
occurred from pre-law, pre-medicine, and the 
physical sciences to other fields. 


m The December issue of School and College 
Placement catries a complete list of college and 
university placement officers and graduation 
dates for 1950-1951. This is an annual fea- 
ture of the magazine. 


a “Concepts of Measurement pages for 
Guidance”’ by Shildrick Kendrick in the 
November, 1950, Peabody Journal of Education 
resents an excellent discussion of certain 
asic ideas involved in measurement and 
their use in prediction. It treats such topics 
as scales of measurement, the criterion in 
prediction, the concepts of relationship, 
population and sample, and predicator vari- 
ables. In the same issue is an article entitled 
‘The Growing Trend to Lay Participation in 
Education"’ by Truman M. Pierce, which 
emphasizes the recent trend toward citizen 
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participation in the management and conduct 
of our schools. 


w More than solace and self-pity is carried 
in an article in the August, 1950, American 
Magazine entitled, “‘Be Glad You're Not 
Beautiful,"" by James F. Bender. It em- 
phasizes that personal charm and attractive- 
ness are deeper than mere physical character- 
istics. They usually are achieved by a com- 
bination of a warm, outgoing, generous 
personality and careful personal grooming. 
Ic is the thesis of the article that such a 
combination results in more permanent at- 
tractiveness and is not subject to the hazards 
of the somewhat transient physical beauty. 


@ Barbara Witten, in the November, 1950, 
issue of Mademoiselle, discusses in a frank 
manner the various ramifications of a master’s 
degree and further graduate work. Miss 
Witten, in the article entitled ‘‘Master- 
minded,"’ offers criteria for determining the 
needs and use of advanced degrees. This 
article presents some excellent suggestions 
for the prospective graduate student, also 
the counselor of prospective graduate stu- 
dents. Though written for women pri- 
marily, the article includes many helpful 
hints that apply to both men and women. 


w How do parents feel about the school tak- 
ing over the sex education of their children? 
One parent gives her views in ‘‘I'll Take 
Care of Teaching Sex,"’ in the October, 1950, 
Better Homes and Garden. The writer, Ruth 
Hawthorne Fay, discusses the problem from 
the viewpoint of a parent who desires the 
privilege to give this education to her 
children and insists that the responsibility is 
the parent's and not the school’s. As the 
author points out, if the parents are not 
qualified then let's have sex education for 
parents so that they can fulfill their rightful 
responsibility and privilege in connection 
with this phase of their children’s education 
and guidance. 


w ‘Business-Industry-Education Days" as 
conducted by the Burlington, Vermont, 
High School are discussed by William J. 
Lamplaugh in the American Vocational Journal 
for October, 1950. 








BOOKS REVIEWED 


. by various contributors 


reviews of recent publications . . 





EssenTIALS oF PsycHo.ocicat TestInG, by 
Lee J. Cronbach. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 475 pages. $4.50. 


Pexcxorocrean TESTING has made impor- 

tant — in the past 20 years but 
much of this progress has remained the prop- 
erty of relatively small groups of professional 
test makers and test users and has not been 
adequately brought to the attention of stu- 
dents of tests and measurements. The writer 
of a text in the measurement field has difficult 
choices to make with respect to content. 
There is now a substantial amount of techni- 
cal theory concerning tests. There is much 
wisdom which has been acquired through 
thoughtful experience in the use of tests. 
Finally, there is an ever increasingly large 
number of tests to be described. 

In noting the problem of content selection 
in his preface, Dr. Cronbach suggests, “‘If we 
cannot introduce the student to all the tests 
he will use, the course in testing must have a 
different function. The obvious need is for a 
course which will present the basic principles 
of testing in such a way that the student will 
learn to choose tests wisely for particular 
needs, and so that he will be aware of the 
weaknesses of whatever test he uses."’ 

Dr. Cronbach does present a number of tests 
but these are provided to promote the under- 
standing of the principles of testing through 
critical study of specific examples. The first 
100 pages are devoted to basic concepts; the 
next 200 to special problems of tests of ability 
and achievement. The last 150 pages are de- 
voted to problems of measuring personality, 
interests, and attitudes which are discussed 
under the central theme of typical perform- 
ance. 

In the first part of the book the basic con- 
cepts are explained in simple terms with fre- 

uent illustrations. The chapter “‘How to 
hoose a Test"’ is an especially = example 
of presenting technically sound concepts in 
a clear, easily heer maces manner. Typical of 


the material in this chapter are the careful 
distinction between logical and empirical 
validity, the discussion of factors influencing 
test reliability, and the description of meth- 
ods of computing reliability coefficients in- 
cluding the often neglected discussion of the 
spurious results obtained by using split-half 
or Kuder-Richardson procedures with speeded 
tests. 

There are two notable features throughout 
the book which appear to add much to the 
presentation. One of these is the provision 
of carefully laid out step-by-step computing 
guides. The second is the presentation in the 
form of figures and tables of interesting repre- 
sentative information. For poconm one 
table gives the type of validating criteria used 
in the studies reported in the Journal of Applied 
Ps;chology for a two-year ¥ -se0 another re- 
ports typical validity coefficients from a vari- 
ety of studies, a graph shows the effect of 
range on the reliability coefficient, and an- 
other table summarizes the characteristics of 
various types of reliability coefficients. 

The second part of the book discusses tests 
of ability including chapters on the Binet, 
Wechsler, other tests of general ability, the 
factor theories of mental organization, special 
abilities, prognostic tests, and measures of 
achievement. A wide variety of tabular data 
is presented regarding the predictive values of 
the various types of tests for specific purposes. 
The emphasis is on principles of testing and 
using tests in these areas. In general, the 
treatment is unusually full of insight and is 
sound. Rather than list all of the many 
praiseworthy discussions, the few minor 
points to which this reviewer takes exception 
will be noted here. The treatment of stand- 
ard errors of measurement of I.Q.'s is unneces- 
sarily superficial in noting increases of these 
values for higher I.Q.'s but failing to provide 
the simple mathematical explanation for it. 
The suggestion of scoring only the last five 
of 20 trials on motor tests runs directly 
counter to extensive Air Force experience 
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which established the first trials as the most 
valid for a variety of such tests. Multiple 
cut-offs are strongly recommended over mul- 
tiple correlation procedures solely on the 
basis of certain theoretical speculations and 
an anecdote. The reviewer's — with 
data from large-scale studies does not sup- 
port this recommendation. Certain sections, 
particularly the one on achievement tests, 
suggest a lack of adequate first-hand familiar- 
ity and experience with certain types of tests. 

The last part includes discussions of per- 
sonality, interest, and attitude tests, and the 
observation of behavior in normal and in test 
situations. It closes with a chapter on pro- 
jective techniques. This part to an even 
greater extent than previous parts provides a 
sophisticated view of techniques and prin- 
ciples. In this case they concern measures 
of sanetaliey or, inthe author's language, 
typical behavior. The problems involved 
in techniques such as those used in the 
tests of Strong, Bernreuter, Kuder, and 
Rorschach are reviewed with a thoroughness 
and competence not previously available in 
texts in this field. 

One of the most distinctive things about 
the book is its current flavor. This is illus- 
trated by the several hundred references cited 
and readings suggested. Only 5 per cent of 
these publications appeared before 1930; 24 
per cent were issued in the period 1930-1939, 
and the remaining 71 per cent were published 
between 1940 and 1949. The book may be re- 
garded as a penetrating review of these ma- 
terials. As such, it will be welcomed as an 
addition and supplement to books reviewing 
the earlier literature and to those reporting 
the results of extensive experience in the de- 
velopment and use of tests.—Joun C. Fran- 
AGAN, Director of Research, American Institute 
for Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Tue Counsg.inc INTERviEw, by Clifford E. 
Erickson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950. 174 pp. $2.35. 


put together 


Begg Erickson has 
an easy-to-read book written for the 
While 
the counseling interview is not treated with 


the depth to which the highly trained coun- 


teacher as well as for the counselor. 


selor is accustomed, the practical and 


straightforward approach to the subject 
makes it an invaluable aid to teachers par- 
ticularly in their everyday relations with 
ee This point of view 1s in keeping with 
rickson's contention that teachers interview 
with great frequency and therefore should 
have a basic source of interview aids to hel 
them to better meet student problems duoesh 
the interview. 
Suggestions that have demonstrated their 
racticality for the counseling interview have 
ios selected from various writings and prac- 
tices in the field of counseling. Rather than 
grinding a philosophical axe the text presents 
aids which have been found by various 
counseling disciplines to be of value in the 
interview situation. These aids are grouped 
under six major headings: What is inter- 
viewing?; the origin and nature of problems; 
suggestions to interviewers; getting the 
interview under way; the interview itself; 
evaluating the interview. Sections on organ- 
izing the counseling program and case mate- 
rial for discussion round out the treatise. 
Although the counseling interview is not 
treated as intensely as some would desire, it 
should sensitize the reader to the need for 
developing competence in this technique and 
does in fact provide the basic skills that are 
involved in all good counseling interviews. 
All in all it is a practical approach to a 
practical everyday problem. Should the 
reader find himself reading the same thing at 
a couple of different points in the book, he 
should keep in mind that elements of the 
interview also often repeat themselves.— 
Harotp J. Manoney, State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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READINGS IN MopeRN Meruops or Coun- 
SELING, by Arthur H. Brayfield. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
526 pp. $5.00. 


Tz AIM OF THIS VOLUME, in the words of 
the author, “‘is to make a practical con- 
tribution to the professional development of 
counselors-in-training and counselors-in-serv- 
ice by making readily accessible in a syste- 
matic manner significant contributions to the 
field of counties from recent periodical 
literature." The author states in the preface 
that “‘these readings are directed primarily 
to those active counselors or counselors-in- 
training who deal or will deal with a wide 
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range of adjustment problems, none of which, 
however, require very extensive reorganiza- 
tion of the basic personality structure of the 
client.’ All but three of the 46 articles se- 
lected were published since 1939, and 25 were 
published since 1944. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the papers are of the research —— 
embodying research methodology and find- 
ings. A further consideration which influ- 
enced the selection of materials was the desire 
to emphasize process and method in counsel- 
ing rather than ‘‘content’’ or background 
information which functions in the counsel- 
ing process. After a brief introductory chap- 
ter by the author, the articles selected are 
grouped under the following headings: (1) 
clinical method, (2) diagnosis, (3) treatment, 
(4) interviewing, and (5) evaluation. 

There is no question but that this book of 
readings will serve the useful purpose of ac- 
quainting prospective counselors and counse- 
lors with some of the basic articles in the field 
and encourage them to form their own opin- 
ions based on the data and points of view pre- 
sented. It will be more useful in the training 
of psychological counselors than vocational 
pot ublic school counselors. Practically all 
of the references are from journals of psy- 
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chology; six of the 46 articles are from 
education journals. Only one article is from 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Jour- 
nal. In the main the — comprising this 
volume stem from work with college stu- 
dents. 

The author, in his preface, admits that 
there is a preponderance of papers from per- 
sons associated with the University of Min- 
nesota and Ohio State University but the re- 
viewer was not quite prepared to find that 72 
per cent of the articles stemmed from these 
two sources. Chicago, Columbia, Michigan 
State, New York University, and re ar 
produced only one article each in the readings 
selected. The volume will be particularly 
valuable to one who is teaching a course in 
clinical counseling patterned after E. G. Wil- 
liamson'’s How to Counsel Students but will be 
very useful in other counseling courses in pre- 
senting the clinical point of view in counsel- 
ing. The book was not designed for the 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist but 
would serve the valuable purpose of giving 
them a quick overview of the techniques of 
the psychological counselor.—MrtTcHeLy 
Dresse, Dean of the College of General Studies, 
The George Washington University. 
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HELPING PEOPLE FIND JOBS 


How to Operate a Placement Office 


By Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

wed Juna Barnes Newton, Employment Manager, New York State Employment 

ice 

Two outstanding authorities in their respective fields of vocational guidance and 
job placement here 1 their knowledge and experience to provide the most 
comprehensive guidebook to date on the whole subject of organizing and operating 
placement agencies. The authors explain how to set up and run a variety of types 
of agencies, and describe in detail specific aspects of agency administration. An 
invaluable guide for every school and college placement officer, managers of 
employment agencies, and teachers and students of vocational guidance. 

**. ..a wealth of information regarding the tools and techniques of job place- 
ment."’—Charles E. Odell, Burcau of Employment Security, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
**. . . anexcellent basis for the study and evaluation of existing placement service." 
—Frank S. Endicott, Director of University Personnel and Placement, Northwestern 


University. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





$3.50 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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LEADING AND ManaGinG Men, by Douglas 
C. Lynch. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950. 166 pp. $3.00. 


T@ THEME OF THIS short book is aptly 
expressed in the first chapter when the 
author states ““The executive who constantly 
sees to it that his men are taken care of needs 
to provide only a minimum of direction for 
his men in order to have an immensely effec- 
tive group."" 

The several chapter headings furnish an 
overview of Mr. Lynch's message to execu- 
tives and managers. “The Men or the Busi- 


ness’’; “‘Developing the Executive Philoso- 


phy’’; 
Club?"’; 
Waterloo,”’ 


“Organizing Discreetly"’; ‘‘Carrot or 

“The Daily Grind’’; ‘‘Executive 
and ‘Maintaining the Human 
Touch"’ aim to provide guidance for those 
who are in positions of authority. The 
author acknowledges the numerous publica- 
tions in the field of industrial organization 
and management, but contends that there is 
“no book available which I felt I could hand 
to a manager with real assurance that he 
would get the point I considered so important 
to make: that his success lies in the effective 
leading and managing of his men.”’ 

Specific means for operating under the 
philosophy and by the principles discussed 
in the forepart of the k are given in 
Chapter Five, ‘“The Daily Grind.’’ Detailed 
suggestions with accompanying examples for 
outlining a training program for executives 
constitute a major portion of Leading and 
Managing Men. This is the most interesting 
and also the most practical section of the 
book. He discusses the private and profes- 
sional lives of executives including the behav- 
ior of their wives, analyzes the characteristics 
of a successful manager, the problems of a 
personnel manager, the plant grapevine, put- 
ting the right man in the right place, griev- 
ances, and keeping one’s skirts tg 

If the criteria set forth were to be used to 
measure the success of the average leader, he 
would be found appallingly wanting, but this 
is in line with the author's belief that good 
leaders are made and can always benefit from 
training. While the implications of this 
book are not limited to executives, its chief 
appeal will be to that class who have risen 
to the top of the heap or who expect to rise.— 
Ricnarp L. Bearp, Associate Professor of 
Education, and Counselor Trainer, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Tue Community Coutiece, by Jesse Parker 
Bogue. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. 390 pp. $4.00. 


Wes BY THE¢xecutive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges who has had many years of practical 
stuslusine experience in a junior college 
and widely observed the movement in the 
United States, The Community College gives 
an overview of the junior college move- 
ment, how it came into existence, and why 
its rapid dag tesanee The author's purpose 
is “‘to give information for general under- 
standing and references for further study and 
discussion."’ 

He designates the community college as a 
movement whose function is to improve edu- 
cation at the local community level. He ac- 
cepts the conception of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education that community 
colleges should be community controlled, 
community centered, and community serving. 

Argument for the community college is 
Ts on the philosophy that free public 
education through the fourteenth year is the 
right and need of all youth who can profit by 
it and that, to survive, a democratic society 
must have well-educated, intelligent citizens. 
Consideration of private versus public com- 
munity colleges reaches the conclusion that 
both are ad and that one supplements the 
other to promote the general welfare. The 
question of federal aid to and the eg 
consequent federal control of junior colleges is 
analyzed. Whether junior college education 
is secondary or higher is presented, and the 
author contrasts the development of the 
junior college movement in different sections 
of the country under each of these concep- 
tions, and points out the probable effect on 
the educational program offered under each. 

It is emphasized that general education and 
voumienl education are basically one, and 
that the highest personal competence can 
be attained only when the two are fully inte- 
grated. Expanding roles of the community 
college are to widen the spread of higher edu- 
cation, and to provide different kinds of 
education to meet the needs and interests 
of youths of junior college age as well as 
those of the adults of the community. Ex- 
amples of junior and community colleges ad- 
mirably fulfilling these various responsibili- 
ties are dnetbel. 

In 1949 Minnesota found that one-fourth 
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of its young people living within 10 miles of 
a college attended college the first year after 
graduation from high school, whereas only 
one in seven living more than 25 miles from 
a college so attended college. Hence, to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity, com- 
munity colleges must be located so that dis- 
tance of a pupil's residence from the com- 
munity college will not serve as a barrier to 
his attending college. After examining this 
and other life situations, the author concludes 
the basic functions of community colleges 
are: ‘‘Guidance and counseling for all stu- 
dents and for the people of the community; 
general education for all students regardless 
of vocational objectives; technical and other 
vocational training, and that on a continuing 
basis, for students who will not advance to 
upper division collegiate studies; the further 
democratization of higher education by sur- 
mounting barriers of geography and family 
financial difficulties; the popularization of 
higher education by breaking down family 
traditions and creating greater personal inter- 
est and motivation; adult education and 
university-parallel studies for those students 
who should continue formal education.”’ 

The author presents evidence to show the 
junior- and community-college movement is 
an integral part of America's efforts to insure 
her freedom and prosperity, and that the 
fullest cooperation can prevail among all 
levels and types of educational institutions. 
He holds that living and making a living 
cannot be separated in real life, and advo- 
cates general education that will develop 
habits of thought and emotional stability 
necessary for the individual to adjust himself 
to his environment and his environment to 
himself. The community college must pro- 
vide much technical education and prepare 
ever more people for semi-professional occu- 
seen one only —— employment, 

ut as long as they live and work. Adult 
education, then, becomes a rapidly emerg- 
ing function to be performed by community 
colleges if they are to serve the entire com- 
munity. Community colleges can greatly 
further the education of al] the people. This 
is essential to progress of society. 

Experience demonstrates that there is no 
one best type of junior or community college 
organization. Experimentation will deter- 
mine the organization that will best meet the 
needs of a community. State financial aid 
must be provided to equalize educational 
opportunities within the state, and federal aid 
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is essential to provide equality of opportunity 
among the states. Administration, curricu- 
lum, student personnel, legislation, and 
teacher preparation are the major critical 
Ce ange in community colleges. They can 

st be dealt with through the cooperative 
efforts of all concerned. 

This is a stimulating and enlightening 
book, interestingly written, and well in- 
dexed. It should prove a valuable addition 
to any professional library, and a rewarding 
book to lay people interested in education.— 
Hans C. Onsen, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 
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Make Mine Success, by Beatrice Vincent. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1950. 183 pp. $2.45. 


HERE'S A RECIPE for this kind of book. 
Take one part giddy illustrations, add a 
dash of light touch, assemble some sound 
common sense, write it up in short chapters, 
bind and sell. Its precursors have been legion. 
Best seller examples are Live Alone and Like It 
and No Nice Girl Swears. An investigation of 
the browsing room of your local library will 
reveal a dozen more. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
formula is bad. On the contrary, these books 
get read while Emily Post's more formal code 
of conduct rests dust-covered on the shelf. 
oe guide to good conduct is di- 
rected at the career girl, and it will tell her 
(it says so on the cover) “‘how to be happy as 
well as successful.”’ 

Stratagems are suggested for getting along 
with the boss and office staff. Sad stories are 
told of those who fell by the way (that is, 
they weren't “‘happy as well as successful’’) 
from paying too little or too much attention 
to their work, wardrobe, husbands, the talk 
of other women in the office, or to office 
Casanovas. There's a whole chapter on “‘the 
Male Animal"’ and his place in the scheme of 
things, and om f attention is given to the 
place of the een. social life and behavior, 
community activities, and job adjustment of 
the employed young woman. This is self- 
improvement sugar coated, and is to be recom- 
mended as such. Also good as a bubble buster 
for the self-satisfied or for briefing a bright- 
eyed youngster tackling her first job.—N. S. 
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CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING, 
by S. A. Hamrin. Bloomington, Illinois: 


McKnight and McKnight Publishing Com- 
226 pp. $3.00. 


pany, 1950. 


| je Is A FINE book, easy to read, and well 
worth reading. It is simple, direct, 
forceful, interesting, and pragmatic—written 
by a master counselor and teacher himself, as 
is well demonstrated throughout. 

The book consists of ten Chats with Teach- 
ers about Counseling, the chapters being so 
designated, ¢.g., “Chat Four: Learning to 
Understand Individual Teen-Agers."’ It is 
addressed to teachers but “‘does not presume 
to make expert counselors of classroom teach- 
ers,’ though it hopes to. . . ‘aid them to use 
counseling techniques in their contacts with 
those in their classes and perhaps assist them 
to a better understanding of the individuals 
with whom they work.” 

It is pointed to the “‘teen-agers’’ level and 
this group is rather constantly referred to 
throughout. It is about “‘the counseling of 
normal youngsters, those who need assist- 
ance in their educational, vocational, or per- 
sonal plans."’ It does not profess to deal with 
the more severe cases of unadjustment, but 
rather with those ‘‘who are essentially nor- 
mal in their general adjustment.” 

The content of the book is well grounded 
psychologically and filled with practical il- 
lustrations of how it may be applied to “‘teen- 
agers’ and their problems. There is, too, a 
fine and consistent educational philosophy 
which permeates the entire content. 

Professor Hamrin feels that ‘“Teen-agers 
must learn to become independent . . . to be- 
come members of a group . . . to live in a 
heterosexual world . . . to carry their voca- 
tional loads . . . and to achieve a philosophy 
of life.'" About these and many other phases 
of educational adjustment and planning, he 
builds his “‘chats."’ 

“Chat l. Teachers Who Counsel”’ is intro- 
ductory, defines counseling, and gives sugges- 
tions regarding who should counsel, pre- 
paring to counsel, and helping teachers find 
time for counseling. Chats II and IV en- 
deavor to develop an identification and under- 
standing of ‘teen-agers’ and their problems. 
Chats III and V deal with counselor com- 
petencies in counseling and the place of the 
interview. 

To this reviewer, “Chat VI. Resources for 
Aiding Individual Teen-Agers’’ appears to 
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have some of the meatiest and most helpful 
suggestions under such sections as: ‘ Re- 
sources within Teen-Agers . . . With the 
Teacher Who Counsels . . . Within the Home 
... Within the School . . . Within the Com- 
munity."” 

Chats VII, VIII, and IX are concerned with 
‘Counseling Teen-Agers Educationally . 
About Vocations . . . For Adjustment,’’ re- 
spectively, and give many concrete illustra- 
tions of counseling youngsters with specific 
types of problems. All seem well done and 
indicate a depth of understanding of the coun- 
seling problem at the secondary school level. 

The concluding “Chat X"’ is entitled 
“Counseling pes. 3 to Improved Teaching”’ 
and is a bit of a “‘rehash"’ of the author's 
main points and philosophy. Professor 
Hamrin apparently feels that we must train all 
teachers to counsel and to interest them in 
doing so in the best possible way; also, that 
any teacher, rural or city, who is interested in 
youngsters and who sits down and attempts 
to counsel with them can achieve at least 
some wholesome results. He concludes with 
the statement that “‘Counseling can lead to 
improved teaching—and teaching can change 
mankind."’ 

The book obviously “‘sticks to its script’’ 
and does the job it set out to do. The re- 
viewer can find nothing of major consequence 
with which to disagree. Very little mention, 
however, is made of the professionally 
trained counselor anywhere in the book and 
consequently the matter of relationships of 
the “‘teacher who counsels’’ to specialized 
personnel, such as counselors and psycholo- 
gists, is a bit conspicuous by its absence. It 
would appear that some of the more involved 
cases certainly would be well handled only 
by teachers whose personal qualifications, 
professional training, and experience at least 
approximate the minimum expected of quali- 
fied counselors. 

Too, one might well raise the question, 
“To what extent may teachers generally be 
expected to have the necessary qualifications 
for such counseling unless there is at least one 
trained counselor or psychologist available 
in the school to serve as coordinator or con- 
sultant for the handling of such problems— 
and to assist with the in-service improvement 
program?”’ 

The book is well done and should be read 
by all who are interested in improving the 
quality of the guidance contributions made by 
teachers. It is suitable as a handbook for 
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ready reference by teachers in secondary 
schools and as a supplementary textbook in a 
basic course in the principles of guidance.— 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, First Supervisory District, 
Westchester County, Chappaqua, New York. 


How To Get AND Hotp tux Jos You Want, 
by Ruth Hooper Larison. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 1950. 
264 pp. $2.95. 


HE TITLE TELLS the story and the contents 
bear it out effectively. The author, Ruth 
Hooper Larison, brings the message from suc- 
cessful experience in editing, advertising, and 
related fields, and more particularly as moder- 
ator of the Job-Finding Forum of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 

‘Have you a job problem? Whether you 
are a youngster looking for your first job or 
an executive seeking your top-level of em- 
ployment, this book will take you through 
the entire process of job-getting and then 
brief you on significant points for holding 
your job."" So begins the fly-leaf comment, 
and in an opening statement the author ad- 
dresses persons unemployed, employed and 
secking promotion, either awe or un- 
— but dissatisfied, students, retired, 
and in addition, employers, counselors, and 


executives who are helping others “‘to get 
and hold the right jobs.”’ 

Certainly, the individual in any of these 
categories should find on in this book, 


which presents and thoroughly explains ‘‘ten 
consecutive steps to take in packaging your- 
self for your next job."’ 

This is not the first time that the process of 
vocational adjustment has been outlined in 
terms of ‘“‘steps’’ and the reviewer knows of 
many other such “‘programs"’ which may also 
be very worth while and effective. The one 
under consideration seems to be quite equal 
to the task set for it, and is presented in a 
clear, understandable and interesting way for 
all who will read and heed. The intelligent 
individual who will follow the suggestions 
offered, carefully, thoroughly and diligently, 
cannot fail to benefit greatly from the experi- 
ence, and should be able to succeed in achiev- 


ing the intended purpose. 
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It is possible to question full appropriate- 
ness of the material to the situations of young 
people just starting out, or to the individuals 
who do not have such background, know!l- 
edge, and experience as would enable them 
to carry out the instructions. The book seems 
best adapted to the needs, capabilities, and 
use of the executive group, or at least those 
persons with some mature experience and the 
ability to express themselves more adequately 
in ideas, language, and otherwise. This is 
not a criticism of the material, which in 
a is very practical and worth while, 

ut merely a recognition of — limita- 
tion in the scope of its usefulness—the in- 
ability of many job-seekers to deal with it 
satisfactorily. However, personal attend- 
ance at sessions of the Job-Finding Forum 
might open up real possibilities in this 
method of approach for people who could not 
handle it by themselves. 

At the close of each of the 10 chapters 
(which deal consecutively with the 10 
““steps’’), a section on related questions and 
answers provides a helpful feature, bringing 
the reader in direct touch with actual prob- 
lems experienced by others and suggested 
solutions. Also, in the back of this volume, 
the reader finds samples of actual letters and 
résumés, successfully used by others, in 
carrying out the procedure as outlined. 

There is an interesting chapter entitled 
*‘Now You Are the Interviewer,’’ addressed 
to the reader who has been successful in secur- 
ing and getting established in the right job, 
and who is now being coached in ‘‘applying 
the same methods from the other side “3 the 
interviewing desk."’ This chapter impressed 
the reviewer as especially helpful, because it 
urges the new executive to consider the appli- 
cant’s point of view, and to apply the Golden 
Rule principle of treating others as he himself 
had A mewn | to be seen. 

Finally, a chapter on ‘‘Start a Job-Finding 
Forum in Your Community’’ explains the 
methods by which such a project may be 
ee how it functions and deve ope 
and what may be expected of it, and offers 
advice and counsel from the New York organ- 
ization if and as requested. 

Although the material in ‘“‘How to Get 
and Hold the Job You Want”’ in some respects 
deviates a bit from the usual pattern, pe re- 
sents in detail a specific plan of procedure 
based on one organization's experience, it 
merits a very worthy place in guidance and 
placement literature because of the many prac- 
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tical and well-tried suggestions which it pre- 
sents. 

In the reviewer's opinion, this book can be 
very helpful to many and can aid individuals 
greatly in attaining desired results.—N. A 
Lursurrow, Vocational Service Secretary, Cen- 
tral YMCA, Baltimore, Maryland 


How to Heve Your Cxitp 1n Scuoot. by 
Mary Lawrence and Frank K. Lawrence. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1950. 320 
pp. $2.95. 


T LawRENCES HAVE prepared an exceed- 
ingly interesting and helpful book for 
parents and teachers who seek to understand 
better the growth and development processes 
of children in the pre-teen-age years. Though 
the authors are chiefly concerned with chil- 
dren from nursery to the sixth grade, rather 
comprehensive discussions of the concepts 
of growth and development should be espe- 
cially helpful to parents in understanding 
their children from infancy through adoles- 
cence. 

The Lawrences have attacked a subject 
usually presented through voluminous cita- 
tions of scientific research data. They have 
presented the facts as parents would like 
them—relatively free of pedagogical termi- 
nology and lengthy footnotes. The reader 
senses that the authors have gone to great 
length to present scientific concepts of child 
development in a manner both meaningful 
and attractive to the lay reader. This re- 
viewer believes that teachers will find this 
book of impelling interest and real value in 
applying some of the concepts and practices 
gained through formal academic training in 
the area of child development. 

The authors recognize the tendency of 
many parents to apply generalizations con- 
cerning child growth and development to 
individual children. Consequently, they 
emphasize the insignificance of normal indi- 
vidual variations fon recognized develop- 
mental patterns at various age levels. 

How to Help Your Child in School describes 
the school setting, and the child's day-to-day 
experiences as a member of school groups. 
This treatment will enable parents to visual- 
ize the child in the school environment, and 
to better plan his out-of-school activities 
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toward rounded work and play experiences 

The chapter headings indicate the scope of 
the book. Beginning with the pre-school 
child, the chapters deal successively with the 
child at nursery school, kindergarten, and in 
the grades. One chapter, “The Family's 
Role,’’ serves to integrate the role of parents 
and siblings in the educative process as Car- 
ried on by the school. The final chapter dis- 
cusses the relationships of parents, teachers, 
and the community in the life and develop- 
ment of the child. 

A bibliography and reading list is included 
for the reader who wishes to pursue a more 
comprehensive study of child growth and 
development. A final appendix lists organiza- 
tions which offer publications and services 
to the parents of young children. 

This reviewer believes that parents will 
find How to Help Your Child in School a valuable 
addition to the family library. It may well 


serve as a basis for greater understanding 
between parents and teachers as they seck to 
serve elementary school children. —Gtenn E. 
Smita, Chief, Guidance Services Division, Office 
of Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
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ASSIGNMENT IN MopeinG: A Guide to a 
Career in Fashion and Photographic Modeling, 
by Helen Fraser. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1950. 341 pp. $3.00. 


Wes FROM her experience as director 
of a school-agency of modeling, this 
book gives pleasant chitchat about personali- 
ties in the New York field of photography 
and modeling, about outstanding fashion 
shows in New York, and about certain retail 
stores and manufacturers of women's cloth- 
ing in this same city. One gets considerable 
atmosphere about the model on parade or in 
the act of performing her duties in this metro- 

litan center. The last several chapters are 
Nee to advice and comment on posture, 
make-up, care of the hair and coiffure, 
clothes needed by the model, posing, and de- 
sirable personal characteristics. 

In no sense is this an objective presentation 
of the field of modeling, based upon research, 
such as that advocated by the Occupational 
Research Division of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and needed by counse- 
lors for use with young women in high school 
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and college who are contemplating the field. 
No accurate facts are given about the number 


of models in New York, or in other parts of | 


the United States in fact. According to the 
author, practically no models even exist out- 
side of New York. 

No facts are given about the rates per hour 
for the different kinds of models, let alone 
the yearly earnings of an average-paid or a 
high-paid model. Such indirect references 


are made concerning wages as, ‘The onec- | 
hundred-dollar a week model and the three- | 
hundred-dollar a week model are separated 

by a series of sometimes imperceptible differ- | 
This same paragraph concludes, | 


ences. 
“After all, a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
dollars a week is a very attractive recompense 
for a few hours’ work—twice the money a 
good secretary, say, can realize for twice the 
time."" One would conclude from the 
author's optimism that the minimum weekly 
earnings of a model is one hundred dollars a 
week! No information is given in any part 
of the book of the movement among models 
to organize in order to establish rates of pay 
and to improve working conditions. 
Comprehensive facts about schools, which 


are generally combined with agencies for | 


placing models, are also lacking. However, 
within the first hundred pages at least eight 
references (in text and illustration) are made 
th the one school-agency of which the author 
is director. No other school-agency is men- 
tioned by name. 

Content of the chapters is often disguised 
in the table of contents by the nature of the 


titles of chapters. This is of importance since | 


no index exists, which makes it difficult to 
locate specific information. The numerous 
illustrations are from photographs and ex- 
pand the meaning of the text, though too 
many of them advertise the author's own 
school-agency. 

The book might prove to be interesting 
reading to the more mature person who has 
already attempted to enter the field and who 
reads with a seasoned knowledge of the reali- 
ties of the situation. Until better ones are 
written, a high school or junior college coun- 
selor will find the leaflet, ‘“Modeling’’ (High 
School Career Leaflet #1, published by the 
Ladies Home Journal), ot one recommended by 
Gertrude Forrester in her book, Occupational 
Pamphlets (p. 220), more helpful and realistic 
for use meh 3 the glamour-struck high school 
girl who thinks her career lies in this field. — 
Frorence E. Crarx, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Basketball. . . Volleyball 
. Softball 


Soccer.... 


| Touch Football. . . . Golf 
Tennis .. Track and Field 





215 


games, with scoring, for 


competitive skills 


teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here's a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes in the gym or on the grounds. It of- 





| fers a coordinated selection of 215 tested ,com- 


petitive athletic skills games for improving 
pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. The book 
makes scoring games of the skills themselves. 
And there's a chapter of graduated skills 
games on each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teach- 
ing an athletic skills program are developed 
in terms of accepted educational principles. 
And instead of calling for more money for 
athletic equipment, this book throughout is 
full of information on ways and means of 
providing equipment at little cost . . . or no 
cost whatever. Order a copy today for 10- 
day free examination, 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


-INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 





Books Reviewed 


How To Sotve Your Prosiems, by Robert 
Seashore and A. C. Van Dusen. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 49 pp. 


His Is THE twenty-fourth in a series of 
Life Adjustment Pamphlets published by 
Science Research Associates. It is designed 
for group discussion in junior and senior 
high school classes. In language not too diffi- 
cult for the average high school pupil, it 
presents a six-point problem solving method 
that may be used in many situations. After 
a reassuring discussion of the fact that it is 
normal to have problems, the pamphlet 
points out that young people are so impatient 
to solve them that they tackle them haphaz- 
ardly, often resorting to an actual trial and 
error method. Suggested, instead, is a 
‘mental trial and error’’ method—a detailed 
rocess that one can learn to use in meetin 
ificulties more successfully. Scand 
problems range from “‘I can't afford to go to 
college’’ to “Nobody asks me for a date,” 
and are followed by work sheets which 
pupils are encouraged to use. The pamphlet 
is an effective presentation of the belief that 
happy people are not necessarily people with- 
out problems, but people who know how to 
meet and solve them. It will probably help 
an individual in a group reach a better solu- 
tion to a problem confronting him at the time 
of the class discussion. Its presumption that, 
having gone through the process in class, a 
pupil will remember it and use it in the future, 
remains unsubstantiated. Perhaps its great- 
est value lies in the aid it furnishes any 
adult, experienced or inexperienced, who 
counsels youth. Appended is a list of books 
which are to be found in most public libraries 
and which can be helpful reading for any 
bewildered young person.—Jonun F. Sno- 
WALTER, Administrative Assistant to the Super- 
intendent, Richmond (Virginia) Public Schools. 


<> 


Men at Work, by Richard Thruelsen. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
231 pp. $2.75. 


T= IS A COLLECTION Of articles about occu- 
pations which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post from 1946 to 1949. Each story 
included in the book is said, by the publisher, 
to have placed at or near the top in reader 
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interest polls. It contains separate stories of 
the weildan lives of 16 men, including the 
position they held in 1950, as they climb up 
the job ladder to top level positions. In each 
biography are found the elements of failure 
and disillusionment as well as success and 
happiness. In these biographies, marriage, 
children, and the influence of the family 
rovide a healthy impetus to advancement. 
t is possible for readers and especially stu- 
dents in high school and college to follow the 
lives of these men in such a variety of inter- 
esting jobs and professions as: department 
store buyer, railroader, state cop, railway 
postal clerk, construction engineer, merchant 
marine officer, radio emcee (master of cere- 
monies), movie house manager, big city fire- 
man, tree surgeon, textile worker, newspaper 
reporter, resort owner, drive-in operator, 
chicken farmer, and city manager's assistant. 
These jobs or professions are actually the final 
ones in a series of jobs or professions, each 
requiring more skill or a poe For 
this reason, it can be said thatthe book 
covers the story of 16 men as they work in 
over 100 vocations. 

The reading and interest levels of these 
stories should make them a valuable addition 
to the occupational bookshelf in the library 
or the counseling room. This book is satis- 
factory for junior and senior high school 
levels, where its case of reading and interest 
appeal would make it valuable for slow or 
apathetic readers. It contains little that 
would appeal to girls who are looking for 
occupational information. It can be used as 
a em for the study of vocations cither 
by counselors or teachers of classes in occupa- 
tions. The stories also have value for general 
reading. 

On the reverse side of the ledger one might 
find that these stories often move too rap- 
idly, they glamorize certain jobs, they seem 
to imply that success is only at the top of the 
ladder, and they do not always picture the 
typical American worker. It is also truc 
that in making these stories interesting, some 
valuable occupational information is not in- 
cluded. A final conclusion is that even 
though the stories were written for the gen- 
eral — they have considerable occupa- 
tional information of a type which is more 
apt to be read by students in high schools and 
colleges than the usual ten which are 
available-—TruMan Cneney, State Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, Hel- 
ena, Montana. 
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Publications Received 





Selling Television Ideas ($.10); Greeting 
Card Art ($.05). Reprints from Mademoiselle, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City 17. 

Ideas are the stock in trade of television writers and 
greeting card artists, and the selling of these ideas is a 
job in itself. 


Teachers Abroad. 40 pp. $.20. No. FS 
5.3:950/10. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


This bulletin recounts the — of the inter- 
change of teachers between the United States and Great 
Britain since World War II. 


Employment Outlook in Petroleum Production 
and Refining. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 52 pp. $.30. 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


This summary predicts for these industries a gradual 
increase in employment in the next decade. Many job 
openings for new workers are expected to result. 
Included are detailed discussions of long-range employ- 
ment opportunities, duties, training, earnings, and 
working conditions for workers. 


Personnel Salaries and Ratios in 1950. Dale 
Yoder and L. Patricia Nelson. Reprint Series: 
No. 6, Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 4 pp. Free 
while supply lasts. 

A reprint from Personnel (July, 1950). 


Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results. | Margaret Selover, Agatha Town- 
send, Robert Jacobs, and Arthur E. Traxler. 
Educational Records Bulletin No. 55 (Aug- 
ust, 1950). Educational Records Bureau, 
21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, New 
York. 107 pp. 

A revision of material issued a decade ago. This bulle- 
tin stresses the use of test results in independent schools. 
Suggested as a handbook for inginaing the use of objec- 
tive tests, for persons who have had experience with tests 


but need to brush up, and for introductory classes in tests 
and measurements. 


Community Leadership: The Superintendent 
Works with Community Leaders. American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 24 pp. $.25. 

This booklet was prepared to aid administrators in 
translating some of the basic concepts of cooperative 


leadership into community action for school improve- 
ment. Easy to read, pleasantly illustrated. 


The Story of Me. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 27. Price not listed. 

Written in easy, juvenile aye, this booklet describes a 
child's feeling toward school, and toward teachers and 
teaching as he goes from kindergarten through high 
school. The booklet's purpose is to interest high school 
juniors and seniors in the teaching profession. Con- 
cluding sections of the booklet present information on 
college entrance requirements, sources of financial aid, 
and statistics on job possibilities in the education field 
to aid students who are now making vocational decisions. 
Illustrated. 


The Guidance Program in the New Jersey 
Public Secondary Schools. Rex B. Cunliffe. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1950. 57 pp. $1.00. 

The purpose of the survey was to secure a description 
of guidance practice in the public secondary schools of 
New Jersey made by those who had some ——— 
for the program. It was further sought to find out some- 
thing of the strengths and weaknesses of the all-over 
state program, practices being emphasized, some indica- 
tion of the trends, and the modifications and adaptations 
of the program to meet somewhat special situations. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 
(1950). Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. $.50. 


Entries are selected for content, timeliness, readability, 
and freedom from obtrusive advertising. 


Careers re 


THE MEDICAL FIELD 
@ MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTING 


. (Est. 1936.) Licensed by N. Y. State. 
Please send for a free copy of Catalog 29 


EASTERN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 
667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPations) 





Publications Received 


International Directory of Adult Education. 
(Draft edition, April, 1950.) United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 373 pp. Available from the 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C., in limited 
quantities without charge. 

The first part describes international governmental 
organizations; the second, non-governmental organiza- 
tions; the third, national movements. For each country 
there is an introductory statement; then a section on 
organizations and agencies; next, a list of addresses; 
and finally, a bibliography 


Principles and Techniques in Social Casework: 
Selected Articles, 1940-1950. Cora Kasius, 
Editor. 433 pp. $4.50. Available: Pub- 
lications Service, Family Service Association 
of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

A compilation of 32 articles on casework— pete 
a, and supervision, and practice—which originally 
appeared in the pages of Soctal Casework. Emphasis in 
selection was on underlying principles and basic tech- 
niques, rather than on their application in specific set- 
tings. 


Vocational Guidance Centre Monographs: 
Poultryman; Social Worker; Plumber; General 
Farmer; Accountant; Life Insurance Agent; 
Prospector; Machine Draftsman. Available 
from The Vocational Guidance Centre, 205 
Avenue Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 
Approximately 4 pp. each. $.10 each, post- 
paid. 


Canadian vocational guidance monographs 


“Wage Stabilization in a Defense Econ- 
omy."’ Selected References No. 36 (Novem- 
ber, 1950). 4pp. $.15. Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

A listing of literature under the headings of ‘The 
Wage Stabilization Program’’; “‘Experience with Wage 
Stabilization during World War II’; “‘Various Points of 


View Regarding Current Demands for Wage Increases,"’ 
and “Company Planning for Wage Stabilization.’ 


Occupations, Professions, and Job Descriptions. 
Price List 33A (third edition), April, 1950. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
12 pp. Free. 


A listing with prices of government publications avail- 
able on subjects of interest to the counselor or personnel 
worker. 
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Occupational Abstracts: No. 133, Dental 
Assistant, by Sarah Splaver; No. 134, Dz 
etitian, by H. Allen Robinson; No. 135, 
Optometrist, by Sarah Splaver. 6 pp. cach 
All 1950 publications. Prices on request 
Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jer- 
sey. 
nature of 


earnings, 


These abstracts contain pertinent data on 
the work, future prospects, qualifications 
number and distribution of workers, etc 


Dietetics as a Profession ($.25); Why a 
Dietetic Internship? ($.05); Double Feature 
(Free). Dietitians in Demand ($.03); Poster 
Dietetics...A Career for Better Living ($.05) 
The American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il- 
linots. 


The first pamphlet gives detailed information as to 
qualifications and opportunities for dietitians. The 
second explains the importance of a year’s internship and 
describes the activities of a dietetic intern. The third 
is written specifically for the high school girl. I de- 
scribes in glamorous terms the various opportunities 
offered by a career in dietetics 


In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties: 
Part One and Part Two. (Misc. 3314-7A 
and 7B, May, 1950.) The Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Mimeographed.) Available upon 
request while supply lasts. 

Two of a series of Committee Reports on Counselor 
Preparation from the proceedings of he Eighth National 


Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Trainers 


Good Schools Don't Just Happen! U. § 
Office of Education. 26 pp. $.10. Avail- 


able from Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


some of the goals of a good 
school; some of the problems which must be solved by 
school and community to meet the life adjustment needs 
of their youth. Suggested users are community leaders 
in churches, education, business groups, women's or 
ganizations, civic clubs, etc. Gaily illustrated and 
simply presented. 


This booklet oe 





Watch for 
our speciol 


MARCH ISSUE 
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Unification Issues Considered at Special 
New York Sessions 


Conferences to consider unification were 
arranged on October 28, 1950, and January 13, 
1951, by the New York Vocational Guidance 
Association and co-sponsored by the Long 
Island Guidance Association; the Mid-Hud- 
son Branch, NVGA; the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of New Jersey; the 
Teachers College, NVGA, and the West- 
chester-Putnam Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation. 

Following the October 28 Conference the 
Advisory Committee and the Board of 
Governors of the New Jersey Guidance and 
Personnel Association endorsed the principle 
of unification, proposed working toward it 
over a five-year period. It was urged that 
NVGA structure be clarified and strengthened 
organizationally and financially, and CGPA 
structure strengthened to enable it to carry 


functions of public relations, public educa- 
tion, certification, and legislation. 

Trustees of the New York VGA proposed 
a plan for unification which would involve 
a unified structure for public education and 
related matters, while retaining the autonomy 
of the member organizations in other respects. 

Reports will be carried in the March pre- 
Convention issue of Occupations. A report 
of the October 28 Conference appeared in the 
special November, 1950, issue of Vocationally 
Speaking, the NYVGA monthly paper. This 
issue also carried the NYVGA Trustees’ 
plan. A report of the January 13 Conference 
appears in the February issue of Vocationally 
Speaking. Copies may be had on request to 
Alexander Morrison, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, Vocational Counseling and Test- 
ing Division, 303 Washington Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, New York. 





A new series — 
SRA’S BETTER 


for adults 


Issued monthly, September through May 
Available now 


@ Let's Listen to Youth 


@ Self-Understanding 


Free illustrated brochure on request 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 





parents -- teachers -- counselors == all those who work with youth 


about children and young people 
their emotions -*their problems--their needs 


HB How to Live with Children 


@ Helping Youth Choose Careers 
@ Helping Children Read Better 


@ Emotional Problems of Growing Up 


We each: 3 for $1.00; 100 or more, 30c each; 500 or more. 25¢ each 
(same or assorted titles) 


228 South Wabash Avenue, 


IVING BOOKLETS 


Yearly subscription (nine titles) $3.50 


Order No 
(5AA913) 
(5AA901) 
(5AA915) 
(5AA905) 
(5AA903) 
(5AA9 10) 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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N. V. G. A. Membership Count— 


January 1, 1951 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach 

Northern 

Southern 
CoLoRADO 

State 

University of Colorado 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
District or CoLuMBIA 

D.C 

Nationa] Capital 
FLORIDA 

North 

South 
GEORGIA 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Savannah 
Hawau 

Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 
INDIANA 

Central 

Northeastern 

Northern §2 
lowa 48 
KANSAS 3 
KENTUCKY 34 
LoumsIANA 

Louisiana 13 

New Orlears 36 
Maing 15 
MarYLAND 

Baltimore 24 

Maryland 108 

Tri-state 19 
MassACHUSETTS 

Greater Boston 

Merrimack Valley 11 

Western 29 

Worcester 43 
MicHIGAN 

Detroit 

Lansing 7 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 69 
MissourR! 

Kansas City 43 

St. Louis 128 
MonTANA 7 
New JERsEY 185 
New York 

Binghamton 26 

Capitol District 41 


Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Rochester 
Teachers College 
Westchester-Putnam 
Western 
Norta Carouina 
Onto 
Akron 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Miami Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
OrEGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Conrad Weiser 
Eric 
Keystone 
Lackawanna 
Philadelphia 
Western 
Pugrto Rico 
Ruope Istanp 
TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessec 
Texas 
Houston 
South 
Uran 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
West VirRGINIA 
Tri-state 
WIscoNsIN 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
WyYomInG 
DoMINION OF CANADA 
British Columbia 
Maritime 
Ontario 


Totat Brancn Memsers 
Mempers-at-LarGe 


Total Membership 


(Above total includes 10 Life Members) 
399 
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LOVE tr 


AND 


LEAVE rr... 


(A Valentine's Day Message) 


? “| LOVE my work,” cooed Clarissa, Cupid's own concept of 
a counselor, as she scurried to the tickei office. “And that's ex- 
actly why I'm going to leave it.” 


”) Shocking behavior? No, indeed! For crafty Clarissa knows 
that when she leaves her work to attend the NVGA Convention 
in Chicago March 26-29 she will be sending her job the 
best Valentine she could possibly find. She'll come back com- 
plete with a bushel of new ideas to serve her all the coming 


year. 


(Vv 


Copy Clarissa if you love your job, and give a careful 
glance to the preliminary Convention program mailed you re- 
cently by NVGA. Then fill out the advance registration forms 
and hotel reservations. Carry them quickly to the nearest 
mail box. It's as easy as sending a Valentine! 


Vv v 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Ae Organization for the Furtheraace of Edecational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Cuurrorp E. Exicxson eee ee i i 
Vice-President, Manx D. D. Bamo, Supervisor, Guidance setcblic Skools, Provides, Riedie Island 
Tramre, Roan E. Canst it Cates Paulie Bc Sealy Fontes New York 

Eel daaee, Coen tte be beer, Washington 6, D. C. 


TRUSTEES (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 

Te , B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bareau, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
er emp en Guidance Service Section, Department of Educatien, 68 E. Gay Sereet, 
C. C. Duwmsoor, Director Personnel, Northern Westchester New York (1951 

Romar Homoce, Profewe of Eluation, New York Unive, Ney, for New Fre 08), 
——a of Occupational Information and Sacrumeato 14, 
Guaww EB. Ssats, Chief, Guidance Services Division, Deparcment of eee. lentes 6 Siew Case 
Mazousarrs W. Zaro.zom Ww 

ITB Zarate Chie, Employes Opporentac rsch, Wa Sant hain teadasel 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1950—1951 


ee Ee TOM Sheth, 25 H. Latte, 


Cocckee Han Hazotp J my gy 


Educational 
New Tae. » 345 Madison Ave., 


R. Bazar, Counselor and 
cee = oasapapeiny 
Commercial Exbibits: Cuanum L. 
| hs amon 208 W. Washingeon, Chicago 6 
Marr D. Bano, 
i dearlas Public Schools: Precidence’ Kivede 


: Hazotp Hazonave, La 
Indiana 


ap 5 eg er Wash- 


Washingtoa 25, D. C. 














